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Today more than ever before, you need 


to know the truth. Possessing the truth, 
you can carry out your responsibilities 

as a conscientious, intelligent citizen of 

a great free nation. 

Never before was it so vitally important 
for all of us to know not only what 

is going on, from day to day, but what it 
all means for us, for our families, 

for our country and the entire free world. 
Frank Edwards reports the news—the real 
news—and its significance. He brings 
you the facts you need. Listen to him 


and become a better-informed citizen! 
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Differences 


A totalitarian society differs sharply from 
a free society in almost every particular. 

First, a totalitarian society cannot by 
its very nature accord to its citizens as 
individuals the right to determine for them- 
selves what they should think, what they 
should discuss or what they should do. 
To accord such freedoms is contrary to 
the basic totalitarian concept that man is 
a means only, not an end—a means for 
serving the end of the state. 

The second element of difference between 
a totalitarian and a free society has to do 
with its impact upon the social nature 
of man. If man is to live and work with 
his fellowmen happily, he must live and 
work in an atmosphere of confidence. Such 
a condition cannot exist under a_ totali- 
tarian society because the thoughts and 
words and actions of men can be controlled 
only by complete police surveillance. 

No man in Russia today can be sure 
that a fellow worker—or even a member 
of his family—is not an agent of the secret 
police. As a consequence, instead of living 
and working happily, life goes on under a 
cloud of pervasive and corroding fear. 

These differences, which dramatize the 
failure of a totalitarian society to mect the 
inner needs of man, provide a complete 
answer to the neutralist. In addition, they 
point up both the need to sharpen our de- 
termination to keep our society free from 
any taint of totalitarianism and the man- 
ner in which this must be done. 

We must be on guard against any and 
every activity which puts in jeopardy our 
rights as individuals to determine for our- 
selves what we should think, what we 
should discuss and, with proper regard 
to the rights of others, what we should do. 

Freedom of thought is a basic human 
right, from which flow freedom of religion, 
freedom of press and freedom of assembly 
and association. But freedom of thought 
is a sterile and meaningless right unless we 
are free to discuss, to criticize and to de- 
hate. Criticism, discussion and debate are 
the only means to peaceful progress. All 
history shows that without them a society 
must stagnate and die. 

The thought control of dictatorships is 
imposed by force, but discussion, criticism 
and debate can be stifled by fear as well as 
by force. Paul G. Hoffman. 
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Challenge and Opportunity 


by William Green 


= us make 1952 a year of progress. 


Labor is proud of its contribution to the progress 
thus far achieved in the defense program. Our 
work is still cut out for us. Our first responsibility 
in 1952 is to push defense production to new 
heights. Only in that way can we make peace 
secure and freedom safe from aggression. 

This is the great challenge that labor must face 
and master. We all have a supreme stake in free- 
dom. We all have a common cause in the survival 
of America. We all abhor communism and war. 
By performing our defense assignments to the best 
of our ability, we will be serving our own interests 
as well as the public interest. 

To make 1952 a year of progress, we must first 
make it a year of action. Giving a good day’s 
work on the job is not enough. All of us must 
devote some of our own time to keeping informed 
on national and international affairs and to politi- 
cal action. 

With all the earnestness at my command, I re- 
peat Samuel Gompers’ inspired message to the 
members of the American Federation of Labor— 
to be a good union man, you must first be a good 
citizen. 

If we serve together and act together, the oppor- 
tunities before us are limitless. 

Congress is back in session. Labor can place 
little reliance on this Congress. It has failed the 
nation too miserably in the past. But this is a na- 
tional election year. If we make our voices heard 
and demand action from our Senators and Con- 


gressmen, perhaps we can get some prompt correc- 
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tion of inadequate price controls and inequitable 
tax legislation. 

Our big opportunity lies ahead in November. 
Labor can make the best of it if every union mem- 
ber makes certain to register and to vote and gets 
his family and friends to do the same. Our trade 
union movement can make good on its pledge to 
elect a liberal Congress next November if each 
and every member also responds to our appeals 
for $1 contributions to Labor’s League for Poli- 
tical Education. That $1 investment is certain to 
pay big dividends to the working people of our 
country. 

If we succeed with your help in electing a liberal 
Congress, the Taft-Hartley Act can be repealed 
and be replaced by a fair labor-management stat- 
ute. We can get price stabilization that will match 
wage stabilization and protect the purchasing 
power of the wage dollar from inflation. We can 
get a decent defense housing program. We can 
obtain broader federal aid to the schools and to 
medical education. We may even be able to win 
health insurance. 

Aside from these economic and social gains, a 
liberal Congress would strengthen America’s hand 
in world affairs. It would convince Soviet Russia 
that our country has the will to fight and the 
strength to fight in defense of freedom and inter- 
national justice. It would promote world peace 
and world prosperity. 

Surely the men and women of our labor move- 
ment will not forfeit such opportunities by default. 
Surely all of us can resolve in this new year to 
serve together and to act together for a better 


America and a more peaceful world. 


























George Meany Finds Europe 


SOFT 


)\ 


COMMUNISM 


ESTERN Europe is appalling- 

ly soft on communism, Secre- 

tary-Treasurer George Meany 
of the American Federation of Labor 
reported recently. He made this state- 
ment on his return from Europe. 

As a result of this softness, Brother 
Meany said, the fight against Commu- 
nist totalitarianism “has not advanced 
in Europe.” 

In a shipboard interview the secre- 
tary of the A. F. of L. said: 

“In the two key European countries, 
France and Italy, the labor move- 
ments, the big unions, are still in Com- 
munist hands. 

“There is no real cooperation in 
Europe on the issue of Communist 
unions. Europeans are soft on the 
issue of communism. You are given 
the feeling that only Americans are 
worried about communism.” 

Mr. Meany criticized French and 
Italian businessmen and the French 
government for the continued strength 
of communism in France and Italy. 
French and Italian businessmen are 
“playing” with the Communist un- 
ions, the A. F. of L. officer reported. 


As far as the French government is 
concerned, said Mr. Meany, the Com- 
munist party, through its agency, the 
C.G.T., is given governmental recog- 
nition and authority. 

The A. F. of L. leader said the bene- 
fits of the Marshall Plan “have lost 
their value to European workers. 
whose wages are dropping because of 
mounting inflationary pressures and 
taxes, which workers pay but busi- 
nessmen don’t.” 

Mr. Meany told the reporters that 
in his report to the International La- 
bor Relations Committee of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor he will dis- 
cuss the relationship of Yugoslav 
trade unions to the international free 
trade union movement. 

He indicated that the 
Federation of Labor would strongly 
oppose any move to bring Yugoslavia 
into the I.C.F.T.U. 

“Before Tito could get any support 
from free trade unionists,” he said, 
“he ought to liberate the trade union- 
ists imprisoned in his country and lift 
the dictatorship of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist party under Tito. We make 
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the same demands of Tito as we make 
of Franco.” 

One of the most discouraging fac- 
tors in Europe today, Mr. Meany re- 
ported, is “the lack of British coopera- 
tion with Western Europe, its refusal 
to go along with the Schuman Plan 
and the European army.” 

“Britain can no more stand aloof 
from continental Europe,” he said, 
“than the United States. A strongly 
cooperating Britain means economic 
integration of the continent, political 
unity and a democratically rearmed 
Germany, without which there can be 
no real European defense army.” 

Mr. Meany warned that the United 
States is “losing the propaganda bat- 
tle because of the absolute lack of 
over-all policy by the State Depart- 
ment.” 

While there is a Voice of America 
directed behind the Iron Curtain, this 
country is not meeting the propaganda 
of Moscow in the nations of the world 
which are still considered free but 
which are targets for the Communists’ 
propaganda, Mr. Meany stated to the 
reporters who interviewed him. 
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Your. 


ET a dollar bill out of your 
wallet and take a good look 
at it. Black filigreed printing 

on its face. with George Washington. 
tight-lipped, peering out of the oval. 
And a green back. A familiar-lock- 
ing bill, and it has that familiar feel. 
Worth a hundred cents. 

But this dollar bill of yours does 
not go as far as it did. As a matter 
of fact, it will buy only a little better 
than half as much as it did thirteen. 
fourteen years ago. Since the first of 
January, it buys only fifty postcards 
100. Yet it happens to 
be the most stable and the most re- 
liable piece of currency anywhere. 


instead of 


It is important to keep it that way 
It is important 
To keep 


the value of the dollar just where it 


—steady and stable. 
to prevent its shrinking. 


is now will call for more courageous 
and determined anti-inflation action 
from Congress at this session than 
it was willing to take in the last. 
So a few pointed words to your Con- 
gressman and Senators right now will 
not be amiss. 

But don’t think for a minute that 
there the matter can rest. The chances 
are that you will have to write again 
and again. And probably put up a 
pretty stiff argument. 

The way things are likely to go 
in the early months of 1952. a lot of 
people will be saying: 

“What do you mean, inflation? 
We are just about face to face with 
a recession, and you talk about in- 
flation! Look at lagging retail 
sales,” they will insist. “Look at the 
tough time a lot of industries are 
having—from television to textiles.” 

There is a good deal of pretty 
solid evidence that in the second half 
of the year inflation will shrink the 
dollar quite a bit. unless firm action 
is taken in the first half to prevent 
a sharp rise in prices. Let us take 
a quick look at this evidence. 

A look back at the years before 
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‘By 


Economist, 


World War II will show that from 
1936 through 1940 prices of living 
necessities remained fairly stable. 
War fever hit consumer prices early 
in 1941 and sent them up in a steady 
climb until the spring of 1943. This 
hike raised. consumer price levels 
nearly 25 per cent. 

From the spring of 1943 until 
V-J Day in August, 1945, the O.P.A. 
struggled mightily to keep prices un- 
der control. During this period of 
peak war activity and the greatest 
wartime expenditures, consumer 
prices remained fairly stable, rising 
less than five per cent. As pressure 
for relaxation of price controls in- 
creased, prices continued to creep up- 
ward, accounting for another few per- 
centage points. 

When price controls were finally 
abandoned, prices went 
straight on up. like a toy balloon 
whose string has slipped out of a 
small boy’s clutch. As the result. be- 
tween the spring of 1946 and the fall 
of 1948 prices climbed to the postwar 
peak, 75 per cent above the prewar 
level. 

This 75 per cent rise in prices 
brought the buying power of the con- 
sumer’s prewar dollar to 6214 cents. 
Interestingly enough. the inflationary 
cut in the value of the dollar was 
far greater after the war than its loss 
in buying power during the war. Be- 
tween the fall of 1939 and August, 
1945, the prewar dollar’s purchasing 


consumer 
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power was cut 15 cents. The postwar 
cut—between August, 1945, and Au- 
gust, 1948, was 221% cents, or half 
again as much. 

Between August, 1948, and Febru- 
ary, 1950, consumer prices slipped 
down a little; they now stood at 68 
per cent above prewar. Soon after 
came the Communist invasion of the 
Republic of Korea, the counterattack 
and the move toward general rearma- 
ment of the free world. 

These events set off a wave of the 
wildest commodity speculation on rec- 
ord. Wool, rubber, copper—any raw 
material that might be needed in a 
defense program—was bought up. 
either for future use or for resale at 
higher prices. This speculative buy- 
ing sent up wholesale prices of most 
commodities. The index 
of woolen goods, for example, went 
up from 146 in May, 1959, to 244 in 
May, 1951. Some commodity prices 
went up more than 150 per cent. 


wholesale 


It was this unchecked commodity 
speculation, plus unrestrained busi- 
ness borrowing, that set off the post- 
Korean inflationary cycle. Consumer 
prices—reflecting your living costs— 
which were 68 per cent above prewar 
in February, 1950, climbed to 88.6 
per cent above prewar by November. 
1951. By that time your dollar was 
worth only 5414 cents in buying 
power at prewar prices. 

But while retail prices continued 
to climb throughout 1951, wholesale 
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and commodity markets, except food, 
showed signs of a bad hangover after 
the speculative spree that hit full 
stride in the summer of 1950 and 
ended in March, 1951. 

For example, crude rubber, which 
had quadrupled in price between Jan- 
uary and November, 1950, was worth 
a third less than the peak price by 
the end of 1951. 
goods slipped off 33 per cent from 
the peak 
dropped more than 20 per cent. 

Why did this happen in the midst 
of defense mobilization and nearly 
There 


eral important reasons. 


In textiles. woolen 


and even cotton goods 


full employment? were sev- 

First, there were too many specu- 
lators intent on making a fast buck 
fast. What they had bought was sole- 
ly for the purpose of resale at a quick 
profit. When, after a few 
they began to dump the stuff on the 
market in order to cash in on the 


months, 


rise. wholesale prices began to slip. 
Second, businessmen who had done 
a fancy job of hoarding and had 
swollen inventories on their hands as 
a hedge against inflation had to get 
some of their hoard off their hands 
at less than the peak prices in order 
to get the cash they began to need. 
This had a deflationary effect at both 
the retail and the wholesale level. 
Many consumers, notably those in 
the higher-income brackets, did quite 
a bit of scare buying and hoarding 
themselves in the 1950-5] 
months. Now they were unwilling 
or unable to keep up their heavy 
In the same way, retailers 


winter 


spending. 
and wholesalers who had piled up 
huge inventories still had much of 
their goods on the shelves and in 
warehouses and were not in the mar- 
ket for more. 
turers who had bought up big stocks 
of raw materials and parts were buy- 


Even many manufac- 


ing less. 
But the 
portant 


third and the most im- 


reason was the consumer’s 
pocketbook. Far too many consumers 
were simply priced out of the mar- 
ket. They simply could no longer 
afford the things they wanted and 
even the things they needed. 

Note that while in 1951 there was 
quite a readjustment in many whole- 
sale and commodity prices, consumer 
prices did not go down. In fact, the 
average worker was caught in a 
pinch. Food prices surged right on 
up, smashing all-time records. Thanks 
to Senator Capehart, who made price 
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control painless for manufacturers, 
and Congressman Herlong, who made 
it painless for distributors, the Office 
of Price Stabilization was forced to 
raise price ceilings on hundreds of 
thousands of items from drugs to 
plastics. These increases were made 
necessary by the requirements of the 
Capehart-Herlong amendments voted 
in the last session of Congress to 
provide for higher markups reflecting 
previously increased costs. 

The joke this 


Capehart formula was that. instead 


gruesome about 
of price ceilings holding prices down, 
many of the 
jacked-up Capehart ceilings to suck 
prices up. 


the formula caused 


Even so, many of the 
prices displayed in stores were still 
considerably below the O.P.S.  al- 
lowed ceilings. 

Yet, along with food, furniture and 
building materials, retail prices of 
many commodities showed no signs 
of slippage. despite the cautious con- 
sumer buying and subnormal sales. 





The 
example, got three price increases in 
1951. But the higher their prices 
went, the fewer buyers would bid for 


manufacturers, for 


automobile 


new Cars. 

Unemployment in the Detroit area 
and a number of other localities pre- 
sented a serious problem at the be- 
ginning of this winter. Some of this 
unemployment was no doubt due to 
the disregard of the available labor 
supply in the letting of defense con- 
tracts by the procurement agencies. 
It was aggravated by the manufactur- 
ers receiving defense contracts, who 
too often sought to shift this defense 
production from established 
production centers to new plants and 


distant places in order to profit from 


away 


the fat tax amortization allowances. 
In some cases it was just a plain 
“runaway shop,” where employers 
hoped to make fatter profits by an 
attempt to employ non-union labor 
in new locations. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, 


“in 1952. 


that the main plaint of the auto mak- 
ers, that they were not getting enough 
scarce metals and other defense-need- 
ed materials to keep up higher civil- 
ian output, had much validity. At 
the hiked-up prices at which the new 
cars were selling, if they could make 
more cars they would hardly be able 
to sell them. 

So, al 1951, we 
nessed the strange picture of retail 
prices remaining high and many still 
and 


the end of wit- 


creeping up while commodity 
wholesale prices in many lines were 
slipping considerably below the pre- 
vious highs. We saw the 1951 real 
wages (weekly earnings of manufac- 
turing workers adjusted for changes 
in the cost of living) decline below 
the level they attained in 1950 and 
even farther below the wartime peak 
of 1944. And at the end of 195] 
we heard much talk in the business 
community about the softness of the 
market, about consumer resistance 
and even some muttering about a pos- 
sible recession in 1952. 

Actually, the outlook for 1952 is 
for relative stability in the first half 
of the year, with increasing infla- 
tionary pressures in the second half. 

During 1951 outlays for plant and 
equipment were more than $30 bil- 
lion. Industrial production was 10 
per cent higher than in the previous 
Although production of auto- 
mobiles, television sets and other con- 


year. 


sumer durable goods declined, this 
was made up in production increases 
build- 
ing, which had been curtailed earlier 
in the year, leveled off toward the 
end, 


in other goods. Residential 


Appraising the prospects for 1952, 


several factors, among many, seem 


to be of overshadowing importance: 

(1) Much of the defense produc- 
tion already projected and prepared 
for will be getting into actual swing 
Take machine tools, for 
example. They have been a serious 
bottleneck thus There was a 
sharp increase in machine tool out- 
put in the latter part of 1951. Ma- 
chine tools in place in 1952 will make 
possible expanding defense output. 

(2) Much of the defense expendi- 
ture provided for in 1951 will not ac- 
tually be disbursed until sometime in 
1952. With a good deal of the “tool- 
ing up” already done, the 1952 dis- 
bursements will flow faster, with the 
previously authorized 1951 disburse- 


far. 


ments swelling the stream. 
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(3) In some sectors of defense 
production the peak of projected de- 
fense orders will be reached in the 
second half of 1952. Some defense 
items—electronics, for example—will 
hit the peak earlier in the year. Others 
will not reach peak levels until later. 
In all, we can look for a healthy 
hoost in the course of the year in 





the amount flowing from the govern- 
ment into the general money-stream. 

(4) Critical shortages of scarce 
materials, such as copper, will curtail 
further production of many consumer 
durable items. The resulting scarcity 
of some products will serve to drive 
up their prices, regardless of such 
controls as we now have. 

(5) Consumer savings reached an 
exceptionally high rate in the second 
half of 1951. They were then run- 
ning at 10 per cent of the total dis- 
posable income. To be sure, those 
who did most of the saving were not 
in the lower income brackets. Yet 
the availability of these savings, who- 
ever holds them, will be likely to 
add to the inflationary pressures in 
1952. 

These are all inflationary fac- 
tors. There are others that tend 
to throw the balance in the op- 
posite direction. But the defla- 
tionary elements are far less 
than enough to outweigh the 
coming pressures of inflation. 

The total outlay of defense 
expenditures will not make up 
as large a proportion of the total 
income stream as many people 
think. This is true especially 
of such industries as textiles, 
already plagued by underem- 
ployment. Much of the defense 
money previously spent is for 
standby defense plants which 
will not be put to use unless we 
get into an all-out war. 

Most important of all is the 
regressive effect of many of the 
policies which the Eighty-second 
Congress has served to intensify. 
If farmers continue to be im- 
mune to controls while workers 
are subject to them, if costs and 
the resulting prices are left vir- 
tually unchecked while wages 
are subject to severe stabiliza- 
tion rules, if a disproportionate 
tax burden continues to fall on 
the lower income groups, we 
cannot escape a further decline 
of real purchasing power of the 
workers. Our concern with 
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Hutcheson of the United Brother- 





{ 
these fundamental problems, however, 
immediate as it is, focuses on the long- 
term consequences of these inequali- 
ties and injustices to our economy. 
Their effect goes beyond 1952. 

Our biggest problem of 1952 is to 
keep the dollar stable. Can we? It 
will not be easy. If, as we hope, a 
cease-fire is achieved in Korea, the 
task of getting effective legislation 
from the present session of Congress 
will become all the harder. 

If in the first half of the year, the 
half during which Congress will be 
in session, strong inflationary pres- 
sure will not be noticeable, it will be 
even more difficult to get the neces- 
sary action in this Congress to cope 
with the inflationary forces that seem 
to be sure to come in the final six 
months. of the year. 


To keep the 1952 dollar from 
shrinking will call for firm and cou- 
rageous Congressional action. Equal- 
ity of sacrifice must be written into 
the defense production law. Pro- 
vision of effective inflationary checks 
must be put into effect to replace the 
present parody on controls. Rents, 
which are ready for another sharp 
upward push, must be held in line. 

Means must also be found to en- 
courage savings. A more attractive 
defense bond, bearing a better rate of 
interest than the present 2.9 per cent, 
will go a long way toward encourag- 
ing saving instead of spending and 
toward building a reserve of savings 
to sustain our economy when peace 
is won. 

If you want to keep your dollar 
intact in 1952, remember, you must 
make your wish known to your Con- 
And don’t 
forget to remind them that on the 
stability of the American dollar de- 
pend not only your future. not only 
the future of America, but the future 
freedom and peace of the world. 


gressman and Senators. 


William L. Hutcheson Retires 


From Carpenters’ Presidency 


NE of America’s foremost labor 
leaders, President William L. 





hood of Carpenters and Joiners, has 
resigned from that high office, effec- 
tive January 1, after having served 
his union with great skill and devo- 
tion for many years. Under his 
leadership the organization grew 
phenomenally, becoming one of the 
largest and strongest unions in the 
entire world, 

The decision of Mr. Hutcheson to 
resign from the presidency of the 
Carpenters was made known by him 
on December 4 in a letter submitted 
to the union’s General Executive 
Board. In this letter he said: 

“Having served our Brotherhood 
for many years, I have come to the 
conclusion that it is advisable to step 
aside. Therefore I herewith submit 
my resignation as general president 
of our Brotherhood.” 

Brother Hutcheson also expressed 
his deep appreciation for the assist- 
ance and support given to him by the 
membership and his fellow officers. 

First Vice-President M. A. Hutch- 
eson, under the union’s constitution, 
moves up to fill the vacancy until the 
Brotherhood’s next convention. 











MR. HUTCHESON 


William L. Hutcheson was reelect- 
ed as a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at the San 
Francisco convention last September. 
He will continue to serve as a member 
of the A. F. of L.’s Executive Council. 





























HERI S THE WAY 
CHICAGO DOES IT 


HE big job of 1952 is to get out the votes. That 

is the only way to elect a Congress which will be 

responsive to the wishes of the vast majority of 
the American people—the plain people—instead of 
obeying the orders of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the real estate lobby and all the other reac- 
tionary forces. But it is impossible to get out the votes 
unless the citizens are qualified to vote. 

The AFL News-Reporter, the new weekly newspaper 
of the American Federation of Labor, in an article by 
Irwin Klass, Chicago labor journalist, tells how labor 
in the nation’s second city has dealt with the registra- 
tion problem. 

Labor in Chicago rolled up its sleeves and went to 
work in methodical fashion after it was discovered, in 
one local union of 4,000 members, only 40 per cent— 
just 1,600—were registered and qualified to vote. A 
poor showing, indeed—and it was not at all unusual. 

Drawing on the techniques used in ward politics, the 
Cook County League for the Registration of Trade Un- 
ionists launched the effort to get good union members to 
be full-fledged citizens, too. The Chicago Waiters Alli- 
ance provided the headquarters. There wasn’t much 
money, writes Klass in the A. F. of L.’s newspaper, but 
volunteers pitched in to help the small staff. 

Just how the job was done in Chicago may be seen 
from the pictures. The key to the effectiveness of the 
League’s registration job was the all-out cooperation of 
local unions and their officers from beginning to end. 

In ten weeks the League classified 180,000 cards by 
ward and precinct. Each card represented a union mem- 
ber. More than 50,000 union men and women were listed 
as not qualified to vote. The officers of their own local 
unions spoke to these unregistered members. By Elec- 
tion Day more than 80 per cent were registered. 

This is what has to be done in every city in 1952. The 
plain people of America, the working people, crave vic- 
tory, not defeat, next November. But victory won’t come 
on a silver platter. 

In order to win on Election Day, we have to be regis- 
tered and eligible to vote. The Chicago technique is a 
good technique. It is simple and direct. And it works. 
Local branches of L.L.P.E. throughout the forty-eight 
states should use Chicago labor’s result-producing regis- 
tration method as a model of efficient procedure. 
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Unions send in their membership lists, and worker types 
an individual card for each member whose name is on list 


From master key books at Board of Election Commissioners, 


the ward and precinct of each union member is determined 
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Next step is stamping code number designating union on card. Then the cards are broken down geographically—by sections of 
This is to facilitate the job of tracing unregistered members the city. Separation according to street locations comes next 


ioners, Cards of registered voters are separated by ward and precinct. “Not Registered” lists are prepared and sent to local unions. 
mined | Into another category go cards of unregistered union members Officers then talk to listed members and urge them to register 
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HOUSING SNAFU 


By 


ERE is a national scandal 
which has gone uninvestigated 
and practically unnoticed. 
One sentence tells the shameful story. 
Even though the government relaxed 
credit (Regulation X) in 
defense areas, speculative builders 
had completed a grand total of 189 
houses for defense workers and mili- 


controls 


tary personnel in critical defense 
areas by mid-December. Think of it 
—one and a half years after the out- 
break of the Korean war, only 189 
defense houses have been built! 

Yet a high level of housing con- 
struction has been maintained during 
this entire period. Since June, 1950, 
about 1,700,000 houses have been 
built in this country, but most of them 
have been in the high-price, high-rent 
brackets that most families cannot af- 
ford. To pleas for housing programs 
to provide decent homes for defense 
workers and low-income families, real 
estate interests, Congress and even 
government housing officials have 
busi- 





seemingly had just one answer 
ness as usual. 

Of course, nobody would dare to 
advocate openly business as _ usual 
This is 


as true of those connected with the 


during a defense emergency. 


home-building industry as any other 
economic group. In fact, the specu- 
lative builders have staunchly main- 
tained that they could do the entire 
defense housing job. But high-sound- 
The 
fact is that in the defense housing ad- 
ministration up to now we have seen 


ing words do not build houses. 


only confusion, delay, inaction and 
appeasement of selfish interests. 

No legitimate excuse can be ad- 
vanced for this bland disregard of the 
housing needs of the American peo- 
ple in the face of the critical emer- 
gency which the nation faces. Two 
world wars provided ample experi- 
ence to indicate the kind of housing 
requirements that would have to be 
met. 

In the first place, as the A. F. of L. 
warned as soon as the Korean war 
began, there was bound to be a par- 
ticularly urgent need for housing for 
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BATES 


workers moving into expanding de- 
fense areas. Secondly, it was to be 
expected that defense restrictions 
would limit the manpower and mate- 
rials which would be available to the 
home-building industry. This limi- 
tation on construction of new houses 
made it all the more important that 
whatever new houses were built should 
be used first to provide homes for de- 
fense workers, and second, to meet 
the needs of other families living un- 
der intolerable housing conditions. 

The preliminary results of the 1950 
census of housing (taken along with 
the government’s regular ten-year 
census) have confirmed what the 
A. F. of L. has been saying for a long 
time. There are still millions of fam- 
ilies in this country whose living con- 
ditions do not begin to measure up to 
recognized American standards. They 
live in ramshackle hovels, in contami- 
nated, disease-ridden slum tenements 
and in rural shacks. Most of these 
families are deprived of even rudi- 
mentary plumbing and sanitary facil- 
ities. 

Here are some of the figures re- 
vealed by the housing census: 

In 1950 more than one-fourth of 
the 35,000,000 non-farm homes were 





HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


either dilapidated or, if not dilapi- 
dated, lacked one or more essential 
sanitary facilities. Two and a half 
million of these homes were dilapi- 
dated, 4,000,000, although not dilapi- 
dated, were without private toilet or 
bath, and 2,500,000 even lacked piped 
running water. 

Even these figures do not tell the 
whole story. The census also found 
that families in about 2,600,000 homes 
were living in overcrowded condi- 
tions—that is, there were more than 
three people living in every two 
rooms. 

Despite a relatively large volume 
of construction in the postwar years, 
there were very few vacant dwellings 
available at the time the census was 
taken. In the entire country there 
were only 700,000 non-dilapidated 
vacant houses. Of 133,000 
lacked private toilets and baths. The 
small number of vacancies empha- 
sizes the critical housing shortage 
which faced the country at the out- 
break of the Korean war. 

One other important fact which the 
census revealed is that there was very 
little improvement in the quality of 
American homes from 1940 to 1950 
despite the fact that a relatively large 


these, 


number of houses were built during 
that period. 
there were just about as many homes 
in 1950 as in 1940 without minimum 
plumbing facilities and that the 
amount of overcrowding had not 
diminished. While no exact national 
figures are available for comparison 
purposes, there is evidence that the 
number of dilapidated homes has not 
decreased either. 

This, then, was the condition of our 
housing supply in the spring of 1950, 
just before Korea. Certainly there 
could have been no doubt in any- 
body’s mind that the primary job of 
America’s housing industry was to 
provide decent homes for these mil- 
lions of families forced to live in sub- 


The census shows that 


standard housing. 

With the stepping up of defense 
activities, there was added the even 
more essential job of making sure 
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that adequate homes were available 
for workers in expanding defense 
centers. 

In the face of this, what has been 
the record? Let us take a look at 
defense housing first. 

As early as August, 1950, the Exec- 
utive Council of the A. F. of L. called 
attention to the fact that a substantial 
amount of new housing facilities 
would be necessary in the areas in 
which workers would be flocking to 
defense plants and reactivated mili- 
tary installations. It was clear that un- 
less workers in those areas could be 
sure of decent housing, they would be 
the victims of an unconscionable in- 
justice. Moreover, the recruiting of 
workers for defense jobs would be all 
but impossible unless they could be as- 
sured of decent living conditions if 
they moved into the expanding areas. 
These warnings were sounded again 
and again in official statements by 
\. F. of L. spokesmen, but they went 
unheeded. 

A so-called defense housing bill 
was introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress in the early months of 1951. 
The bill placed primary reliance on a 
program of special aids for private 
builders of sales and rental housing in 
The A. F. of L. called 


attention to the fact that the expected 


defense areas. 


monthly housing cost which occupants 
of these houses would have to pay 
would range from $85 to $110 a 
month, far more than most defense 
workers could afford. 

Although there was provision in the 
bill for publicly financed construction 
of needed defense housing where pri- 
vate builders would not or could not 
build it, the authorization of funds 
was so small as to permit construc- 
tion of only about 5,000 such units 
for the entire country. 

This bill, with the high-sounding 
title of “Defense Housing and Com- 
munity Facilities Act of 1951,” was 
finally without substantial 
change in the late summer of 1951. 
It has thus far resulted in practically 
no defense housing, and it seems clear 
that the houses which may eventually 
be built by speculative builders, aided 
by the substantial inducements pro- 
vided for in the act, will in most cases 
involve far too great a cost for most 
defense workers’ families to bear. Yet 
Congressional appropriations for pub- 
licly financed defense housing at mod- 


passed 


erate rentals will permit construction 
of only about 3,000 units, less even 
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than the amount authorized in the act. 

This failure to attack the defense 
housing problem realistically has been 
at heavy cost to essential defense ac- 
tivities. Reports from all over the 
country indicate that thousands of 
workers who have moved into de- 
fense centers have been unable to 
find decent places for themselves and 
their families to live. The result is 
that many of them have been forced 
to return to the places from which 
they came. This has complicated the 


already difficult problem of recruiting 


a sufficient number of workers to man 
defense plants and military installa- 
tions. It is a situation which, if per- 
mitted to continue, will have severe 
consequences for the entire defense 
program. 

This situation cannot be permitted 
to continue. If private builders can- 
not or will not build for defense work- 
ers enough houses they can afford, 
the government must shoulder the re- 
sponsibility. This means that Con- 
gress must appropriate adequate funds 
to permit construction of publicly 
financed defense housing at moderate 
rentals wherever and whenever it is 
needed. 

This is the only way that defense 
workers and their families can be as- 
sured of decent living conditions. Un- 
less this is done—and done soon—the 
entire defense program may be se- 
verely crippled. 

The record on housing for families 
now living under substandard condi- 
tions is just as poor. In 1949, Con- 


‘ - 


gress authorized a low-rent public 
housing program of 135,000 units a 
year to permit low-income families 
to move from unhealthful slums into 
decent homes. This represented an 
outstanding victory for the A. F. of L. 
in its fight for better housing for 
every group in America. But this 
program, largely as a result of sabo- 
tage by the real estate interests and 
their spokesmen in Congress, has been 
proceeding at a snail’s pace. 

In the last session of Congress an 
attempt was made, which almost suc- 
ceeded, to kill the entire low-rent pub- 
lic housing program, and an actual 
limitation was placed on the program 
of 50,000 units a year. This cannot 
begin to meet the housing needs of 
low-income families who look tc the 
public housing program as the only 
means of obtaining a decent place for 
them to bring up their children. 

For a number of years the Federa- 
tion has also been calling attention 
to the fact that there are many fami- 
lies in the middle-income brackets, es- 
pecially workers’ families, who can- 
not afford to pay the high rents and 
selling prices demanded by private 
speculative builders and are ineligible 
for admission to the low-rent public 
housing projects. The A. F. of L. 
therefore supported a program which 
would provide low-cost, long-term 
loans to cooperatives and other non- 
profit groups to provide housing 
within the means of these middle-in- 
come families. 

This pro- (Continued on Page 29) 














Hardly any housing is being built for those who need it the most 
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Taxes Cut Living Standards 


T IS estimated that federal tax 
revenues will be in excess of $63 
billion during fiscal year 1952. 

When local and state tax collections 
are added to this sum, the tax bill will 
total at least $80 billion, a figure ex- 
ceeding tax collections in any previous 
year, even in time of war, by billions 
of dollars. 

Critics of government spending are 
continually quoted as viewing these 
enormous tax collections with alarm. 
They challenge the need for mounting 
costs of government. 

While the 


Labor does not in any sense condone 


American Federation of 


extravagance or waste in government, 
it has consistently taken the position 
that taxpayers who, through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, decide that 
certain services are necessary should 
be prepared to pay for these services 
through taxation. 
From 1945 until 
invasion of Korea in June, 1950, the 
Congress approved a 


the Communist 


majority in 
series of tax measures which cut fed- 
eral revenue by billions of dollars 
The 
tion of Labor opposed these re- 
ductions. We 
were excessive and poorly timed 
and provided major tax relief 


yearly. American Federa- 


believed — they 


to those income groups which 
least needed such relief. 

In 1952 we continue to be- 
lieve that, if it is a question of 
choosing between additional 
taxation unbalanced 
budget which will contribute to 


and an 


further inflation, ways of rais- 
ing additional tax 
should be found. 


revenue 
Current revenue as well as 
needed additional revenue could 
and should be secured in greater 
proportion from taxpayers on 
the basis of the ability to pay. 
Tax developments during the 
past twelve years have not been 
based sufficiently on considera- 
tions of equity or sound econ- 
omy. Certainly there are many 
that the tax 


indications pro- 
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grams at federal, state and local levels 
have been fashioned with little refer- 
ence to the “equality of sacrifice” 
principle. 

Newspaper editors and radio com- 
mentators appear to be most con- 
cerned about the heavy tax burden 
borne by those in the middle and up- 
per income groups. Apparently they 
fail to realize that the income tax, 
combined with increasingly regres- 
sive state and local taxes, constitutes 
a much heavier burden to those in 
the lower income groups because it 
cuts so sharply into basic living 
standards. This is a fact that should 
be more generally recognized by all 
taxpayers. 

When the Wage and Hour Law was 
enacted in 1938, the minimum hourly 
rate of 40 cents which it established 
How- 
ever, it did mean wage increases to 


was not considered adequate. 


several million workers and undoubt- 
edly was a factor in forcing up wages 
of several million other workers not 
covered by the federal law. Under 
the income tax law then in effect there 





WOLL 


was a $1000 exemption for a single 
worker and a $2500 exemption for a 
husband and wife. The $832 annual 
income of a worker employed at the 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
was therefore not touched by the fed- 
eral income tax. 

In 1952 the minimum of 40 cents 
an hour has been increased to a min- 
imum of 75 hour. This 
means that a worker employed at the 
minimum for a full year on a 40-hour 
week earn $1560. A_ single 
worker, so employed, under the 1951 


cents an 


can 


tax law will pay $160 in income tax, 
leaving a net income of $1400. 
ever, since the 1951 dollar is worth 
52.7 cents (as of December, 1951) in 
terms of purchasing power of the dol- 
lar of the late Thirties, that $1400 in- 
come shrinks to $738, or $94 less 
than the same worker had with the 
40-cent hourly minimum in 1938, 
1939 or 1940. 

This does not take into account 
federal excise taxes and local and state 
taxes, which more than doubled from 
1939 to 1951. State and local taxes 
increased from a total of ap- 
proximately $8 billion in 1939 
to $17 billion in 1951. Recent 
studies show that the impact of 
such taxes is heavier on those 


How- 


in the lower income groups than 
on those receiving higher in- 
comes. 

When at year’s end Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer estimated 
annual personal savings for 
1951 at $19 billion, one may be 
sure that the great bulk of those 
billions was put away by the 40 
per cent of income recipients in 
the brackets above $3200. The 
statistics for 1949 showed that 
the 40 per cent in the income 
groups below $2290 had nega- 
tive savings—that is. they went 
heavily into debt—while the 20 
per cent in the income group 
from $2290 to $3200 had very 


slight savings. 


Carl Stamwitz 


“I’m glad vou get paid every two weeks. One 
s 3 get | . 


: : : : > ; 2 9¢ 
week’s wages is so insufficient these days!” have (Continued on Page 25) 


Since taxes and living costs 
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Lucle Sam Should Do tt, Too 


By WILLIAM 


C. DOHERTY 


President, National Association of Letter Carriers 


% OVERNMENT has given a 
zy helping hand to labor-man- 
agement committees in private 
industry, but for the most part it has 
not applied the lessons thus derived to 
its own household. As a result of 
this failure to follow its own leader- 
ship, management and labor, as well 
as the public interest, have suffered. 
The same things accomplished for 
private industry through labor-man- 
agement councils can be done for 
government. Progressive manage- 
ment in the commercial world long 
ago realized that complex relation- 
ships among the various leveis of 
management and labor were quickly 
settled table. 
Government at times seems unaware 
or reluctant to admit that teamwork 
Yet, paradoxically, 
it encourges and even insists on team- 
work between labor and management 
outside government. 
Employes in the federal structure 
have obligations and duties, as well 


across a conference 


pays dividends. 


as interests and claims. in no less a 
degree than workers in private in- 
dustry. It has 
been demon- 
strated in private 
industry that pol- 
icles are more 
readily assimi- 
lated and followed 
by employes when 
understand 
after 


they 
them and 
they have had an 
opportunity to 
eliminate _poten- 
tial grievances. 
The same should 
hold true for gov- 
ernment work. 

Under the sys- 
tem now in vogue 
in most federal agencies, adjustment 
of grievances-—real or fancied—is at- 
tempted only after the fact. A real 
labor-management program would in- 
sure a positive approach by eliminat- 
ing potential friction. 

Congress has the opportunity to 
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institute a labor-management pro- 
gram in government. ‘The instru- 
mentality is in the enactment of H.R. 
554 or H.R. 571, a bill to recognize 
the federal employes’ organizations. 





Government toilers feel their employer should do as he preaches 


As envisaged by the sponsors, Con- 
gressmen George M. Rhodes of Penn- 
sylvania and Gardner R. Withrow of 
Wisconsin, the bills would permit 
employe representatives to “present 
grievances in behalf of their members 
without restraint, coercion, interfer- 


ence, intimidation or reprisal.” It 
would also assure employe consulta- 
tion and participation when policy 
changes are contemplated that affect 
working conditions. Finally, the bill 
would permit lawful organization ac- 
tivity without interference or reprisal 
from management. 

There is nothing radical or even 
new in the thought behind the pro- 
posal. Except that it would obligate 
department and agency heads to fol- 
low methods and procedures already 
adopted with outstanding success by 
private industry. Admittedly that 
would be quite an effort in some 
The Postoffice De- 
partment, for example, probably 
would rather cave in at its founda- 
tions than admit that cooperation, not 
antagonism, is the key to good serv- 
ice, low operating costs and high 
employe morale. 

As a matter of fact, the Postoflice 
Department would be the ideal agency 
to use as a test tube for the program 
contemplated in H.R. 554. With con- 
siderable justification, the postal serv- 


federal agencies. 


ice under the 
present adminis- 
tration has been 
accused of being 
“*the least efh- 
ciently operated 
department in the 
entire govern- 
ment.” More than 
900 pages of de- 
tailed instructions 
go to make up a 
maze of outmoded 
laws, regulations 
and traditions. 
Prior to the April 
17, 1950, curtail- 
ment of postal 
service. the Hoov- 
er Commission summed up the philos- 
ophy of postal management as “slug- 
gish, irresolute and wasteful, rather 
than imaginative, decisive and cost- 
That damaging indict- 
ment has been compounded in all its 
implications (Continued on Page 29) 


conscious. 
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The Attack on 


Our Schools 





WE MUST FIGHT BACK 


President, American Federation of Teachers 


*l know of no safe depository 
of the ultimate powers of society 
but the people themselves; and if 
we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the 
remedy is not to take it from 
them, but to inform their discre- 
tion by education.” 

' —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


FTER three full years of general 
and specific attacks on public 
education, three facts begin to 

stand out. First, an atmosphere of 
hysteria has been created by certain 
groups, both nationally and locally. 
Second, tax control groups are using 
the ensuing distrust to cut financial 
Third, 
some of the criticisms leveled at the 
schools may be justified, but the reme- 
for that may 
exist in modern education should be 
worked out by friends of the public 


support of school programs. 


dies any weaknesses 


schools, not by enemies. 

The hysteria created by some of the 
groups attacking the public schools 
has been well described in numerous 
recent publications. It has been estab- 
lished that in some American com- 
munities large sums have been spent 
to promote the vilification of school 
people and school programs. 

The groups which are attacking the 
public schools disseminate material 
that is not factual. Their program is 
to deceive and overwhelm parents by 
glossy advertising techniques and 
then, after the public schools have 
been weakened by their attacks, seize 
control and eliminate all modern edu- 
cational methods and practices de- 
signed to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual child and of the democratic 
community. 

The American labor movement has 
a tremendous stake in the American 
public schools. When the operation 
of the public schools is attacked, when 
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such irresponsible and self-seeking in- 
terests attempt to destroy their func- 
tion, it is time for labor to come out 
fighting. 

In the face of the constant barrages 
laid down against our public schools, 
labor should alert itself as to why 
such attacks are being leveled. 

Labor knows that more than 90 per 
cent of the children walking through 
the doors of our public schools are the 
children of wage-earners. There are 
also other reasons why labor is and 
always has been keenly interested in 
the public schools. 

Between 1828 and 1834—the period 
when the first public schools were 
being Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island—the first moves were 
being made toward a national labor 
Without exception, these 


born in 


movement. 
movements included as a major part 
of their program the concept of “free 
and equal public education.” 

The first convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, seventy 
years ago, declared: 

“We are in favor of such legislation 
as will enforce by compulsion the edu- 
cation of children.” 

Since 1881 every major public 
school advancement that has occurred 
had its genesis in the platforms of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Federation has always seen that the 
achievement of social and economic 
reform must rest upon education of 
the people as a whole. Labor has 
fought a battle for decades to give 
the public schools the freedom and 
the means to do their job. 

As labor has fought for better 
working conditions, higher wages and 
security, so have the public schools 
sought to teach our young people to 
reason and to know. 

The attacks on the public schools 
are not unprecedented. The differ- 
ence today is simply that they have 


become bolder and louder than before. 

Let us identify the groups which 
are attempting to cut down our pub- 
issue The 
nine 


lic schools. In a recent 
Nation’s Schools 
groups, among which are the “Na- 
tional Council for American Educa- 
tion,” “Friends of the Public Schools 
of America” and “Guardians of Amer- 
Then there are the 


identifies 


ican education.” 
groups which are always with us, 
such as the “Taxpayers’ Protective 
Leagues” and “Economy Councils.” 
These seek constantly to reduce pub- 
lic services of any kind—and the 
schools do cost money. In addition, 


one finds various local groups, in- 
formally gotten together, which are 
unhappy 


school program. 


with some phases of the 


To meet the persistent threats of 
these groups, many communities have 
set out to build representative and re- 
sponsible citizens’ committees. Where 
such committees have been formed, 
and where they really represent a 
popular cross-section, they have been 
bulwarks against the attacks of the 
special interests. 

Let us here note just what the at- 
tacks have been. Almost all the at- 
tacking forces today are accusing the 
public schools of, teaching “social- 
ism,” socialism frequently being iden- 
tified as “progressive education.” The 
accusers further aver that the funda- 
mentals, the three R’s, are being neg- 
lected. 
sums of money are being wasted on 
“frills.” Also, say the attacking 
groups, the schools exert little control 


Another charge is that vast 


over youngsters and discipline is 
fading. 

These charges are false. To under- 
stand the reason behind these attacks 
and just how phony these accusations 
are, one must look first to the tradi- 
Until 


the advent of John Dewey and the 


tional program of the schools. 
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development of a truly democratic 
philosophy in education, much of the 
public schools’ program was based on 
three social concepts: (1) that there 
was a privileged class to whom special 
concessions and benefits should go; 
(2) that the aggrandizement of big 
business and monopoly was synony- 
mous with free enterprise, and (3) 
that property rights were top priority 
in society, frequently to the disad- 
vantage of human rights. 

Eventually these concepts and the 
schools in which they prevailed were 
weighed and found wanting. These 
concepts did not prepare the youth of 
our country to be the free citizens 
which under our Constitution they 
were entitled to be. 

The Horatio Alger approach, the 
sacredness of money power, the Polly- 
annish solution to the insistent social 
and economic demands of the Twen- 
tieth Century began to lose out. Real- 
ism in education came forward. 

The public schools underwent and 
are continuing to undergo a reorienta- 
tion. Very simply, the best in educa- 
tion today recognizes the rights and 
dignity of every person. It recognizes 
that freedom of enterprise is lost when 
competition goes. And it is fully 
aware that each must be taught to face 
up to the problems confronting us as 
a nation. 

The record is full of persistent at- 
tacks made on the schools and on 
teachers because they sought to es- 
tablish the verities in the preceding 
paragraph. In New Orleans a teacher 
was accused of “teaching commu- 
nism” because of a review of the out- 
moded method by which the Presi- 
dent is elected. In a Western city a 
teacher was fired because the British 
medical services plan was given some 
attention in her classes. The firing 
was by the administration, but the 
pressures came from without. A third 
teacher, speaking recently in Detroit, 
was attacked by the press. The speak- 
er’s relations with progressive educa- 
tional programs were labeled sub- 
versive and dangerous. 

These attacks on public education 
are of prime danger—but only be- 
cause the schools give in to the highly 
organized groups which with single- 
ness of purpose take pot-shots at the 
schools and the teachers as they move 
with the evolving democratic proc- 
esses so fundamental to the rights and 
privileges of workers. 

The groups which are assailing the 
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public schools want a return to the 
days of special privilege for the few, 
unorganized, timid and cheap labor, 
the supremacy of property rights. 
They want a constricted social and 
economic system. And they view the 
schools as the first target if they are 
to achieve their program. 

How do we know these things? 
What is the evidence that can substan- 
tiate such an accusation? The evi- 
dence is in what the attacking forces 
try to do to school curricula, to teach- 
ers, to programs and to educational 
philosophy. 

In every recent onslaught one of 
the first demands has been that the 
schools return to the teaching of “fun- 
damentals.” It seems not to matter 
that the fundamentals are being 
taught increasingly well—that study 
after study reveals that when funda- 
mentals are related to experience they 
become meaningful in a functional 
way. The old methods of rote and 
drill are cheaper, and there is no 
danger then that arithmetic is being 
related to the price of meat or an 
hourly wage rate. 

In 1949 the public schools of Den- 
ver, Colorado, made a complete evalu- 
ation of the progress of Denver young- 
sters in a quite progressive educa- 
tional process. The tests revealed 
that, in a vast majority of instances, 
progress was far ahead of national 
norms. Did that stay the attack? 
Oh, no! And today the Denver schools 
have returned to a much more highly 
regimented curriculum. It is not amaz- 
ing that the same school admini- 
stration which weakly gave ground 
to the reactionary pressure forces al- 
though it had proof of a competent 
program has recently banned nine- 
teen Public Affairs pamphlets, many 
of them dealing with social, economic 
and political problems of our day. 

The drive against our schools in 
1952 is like the drives of the Thirties 
that banned the Rugg textbook, the 
first social science book to deal with 
modern technology and the attendant 
socio-economic problems. It is the 
same kind of drive that banned the 
“Building America” series in Califor- 
nia—books dealing with the problems 
of unemployment, organized labor 
and working conditions. 

The attacks on the schools, it is 
obvious, seek to put out of bounds the 
consideration of certain fundamental 
subjects. Those attacking the schools 
would block an understanding of an 


economic democracy that seeks to 
utilize the resources of the nation for 
the benefit of all the people, seeks to 
make health, welfare and_ security 
benefits available and seeks to balance 
the power of wealth by the collective 
action of the workers themselves. The 
enemies of the public schools want to 
impose a straitjacket on the schools. 
To do this, the cry of “socialism” is 
raised, communities are inundated 
with lies or half-truths and the schools 
run for cover. 

That the attacks on public educa- 
tion are made by these highly concen- 
trated and well-supported groups is 
not surprising. The shocking thing is 
that the schools buckle under and sell 
their birthright. 


I IN your town the attacks have 
come and there has been “a return 
to fundamentals” or book banning or 
teacher firings, it would be well to 
take a good look at what is actually 
happening and what groups are caus- 
ing it to happen. It has taken a long 
time to open the public schools even a 
little to the cause of human dignity, 
to the social significance of democ- 
racy, to the fundamental right of 
workers to band together and to the 
American stake in the world. 

The public schools have been tend- 
ing to grow up to democracy as we 
live it—to the reality of a strong labor 
movement, to the solution of social 
and economic problems. But this for- 
ward movement will stop if these at- 
tacking groups have their way. 

While the American Federation of 
Labor has defined and fought for 
every one of the expanding services 
of the American public schools over 
the years, reactionary attacking forces 
such as those how so active have 
fought against them. When unsuc- 
cessful, they have returned to the bat- 
tle time and again, striving at all 
times to discredit and suppress. 

The motives of these hostile groups 
are to reduce the average American to 
serfdom, to enslave the workers again, 
to discredit progress. 

If the ultimate powers of democ- 
racy are to be left to the people them- 
selves, as they should be, labor and 
education must fight back. 
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iD] TO RIALS by William Green 








Labor’s Responsibility 


UR DEMOCRATIC and free way of life gives greater 
freedom and makes proportionately greater demands 
for responsibility on individual citizens. Our Con- 

stitution assures every citizen opportunity to make basic 
decisions in his own life—freedom of worship, of speech, 
assemblage and the right to petition. Should these op- 
portunities be denied to any person, that person has the 
duty to protest and get assistance in having the wrong 
righted. 

Long ago Junius wrote that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. If some citizens acquiesce in denial of 
their rights, that practice might easily become general 
and the'rights cease to exist. Not only must rights be 
freely available to all, but they must be in active and 
regular use. Basic individual rights are provided in the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution. 

Rights entail responsibility for wise use of freedom. 
Free citizens develop appreciation of the effects of the 
use of their rights on the rights of other people, for the 
majority must agree on the maintenance of rights. This 
consciousness of moral responsibility is the overriding 
control in all free and self-directed living. Morals are 
indispensable to civilization. When these practices be- 
come habitual, then citizens follow a way of life that 
squares with ethical and moral standards. This means 
conformity to ideals of integrity and moral soundness 
that makes for healthy, vigorous collective policies and 
action. 

We in trade unions have been most effective in urging 
and aiding workers to demand and use their rights. We 
have urged use of our rights in such ways as would 
. respect the rights of others. It is important that we 
revive and revitalize these policies at this time when the 
new Russian imperialism has declared war upon all that 
we hold dear. 

We should not fear the outcome of any sort of con- 
test with the Communists, for our way of life and our 
institutions have proven our superiority for the task. We 
have a greater technical knowledge and ability to produce 
and, most important, we have moral and spiritual power 
evolved from the responsibility of deciding our lives and 
using rights without impairing the rights of others. 

Every nation is invincible so long as it maintains 
strong and effective sources of moral and spiritual vigor. 
We can go about our business of dealing with tyrants 
who want power over other people and of purging our 
government of dishonest and disloyal public servants 
who waste national wealth and make public office a 
special privilege to enrich themselves and their retainers. 
It is the duty of all good citizens to see to it that all those 
who undermine and dishonor free institutions are pun- 
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ished and removed from office as the first step in mobiliz- 
ing moral strength for the important duties before us. 

The rank and file of our citizens are morally sound, so 
it is doubly important that they vigilantly review the 
work of their representatives. All government should be 
kept within such a scope that review is readily possible. 
On the pages of history we read the epitaph of nations: 
“They did not appreciate their liberty until they lost it.” 
Let us keep close watch on the economic and political 
fields so that free institutions shall not be unduly fe- 
stricted. 


American Unions 
HE AMERICAN labor movement has been highly 


successful in securing directly for its members and 

indirectly for all workers high rates of wages and 
shorter hours of work, pay for holidays, seniority pro- 
visions and machinery for dealing with grievances. Im- 
portant as are these material gains, even more important 
has been our achievement in developing a stalwart, re- 
sourceful and responsible trade union movement that 
can be relied on for both normal and emergency work 
service. 

Our wage-earners are not servile-minded but are con- 
scious of their rights and privileges as citizens. They 
honor and perform their respective functions without 
any sense of inferiority but with appreciation of the fact 
that all functions are necessary for service to the nation’s 
economy. American workers are free individuals who 
realize that work is an opportuntiy to earn an income 
that makes them financially independent. But the driv- 
ing force actuating American labor is desire for freedom 
in living—the will to accept responsibility for making 
decisions which determine the rest of life and with the 
integrity to abide by the results. 

Such a philosophy requires appropriate free private 
institutions and a government which respects the right 
of citizens to decide matters of personal living. No weak- 
lings formulated the policies and procedures of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. They asked primarily for equal 
opportunity, a suitable job at which to work and fair 
compensation for work done. Such an environment 
fosters resourcefulness and responsibility in production. 
The worker, the company and the community all bene- 
fit thereby. The workers’ experiences root them firmly 
in American principles. 

American workers, believing that individual liberty 
is indispensable to order and dignity in living, feel a 
responsibility for helping all other workers to enjov the 
same rights wherever they may live. So we have done 
what we could to aid and rescue the victims of the re- 
actionary despotism which the Communists have imposed 
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on other nations as well as to strengthen the workers of 
other countries to defend their rights and freedom. 

We realize fully that we can only provide for others 
opportunity for freedom and that they themselves must 
accept responsibility for using their rights to exercise 
freedom. The free way of life is one of individual and 
continuous responsibility which requires will and vision. 

Our nation has a national institution of priceless value 
in the kind of labor movement that American workers 
have constructed and maintained. 


Inflation 
()': ECONOMY is called upon to carry an exception- 


ally heavy load in converting to defense and expand- 

ing production facilities so as to continue to supply 
civilian needs also. The size of our load is indicated 
in our huge national budget. 

When so large an amount is taken from productive 
purposes for government uses, financial relationships 
are strained and inflation becomes a major danger. Even 
the greatest skill in dealing with economic problems of 
defense or great valor on battlefields will not assure 
victory unless our government learns to deal with the 
causes of inflation which stem from financial policies. 
Cheap money is very expensive, as we know from our 
53-cent dollar and resulting higher prices. 

Even when defense production was a small precentage, 
Congress provided for wages, price and credit controls 
either by private economic agencies or by the govern- 
ment. Consumer credit has been definitely restricted by 
stiffer provisions for repayments and the Federal Re- 
serve System has tightened bank credit. 

Price control follows a most flexible formula which 
can be made to compensate employers for practically all 
increases in production costs with a rough guarantee of 
profits. 

Wages have been tied to the consumers’ price index, 
with a few allowances to make for greater flexibility, but 
already there is manifest a desire for control for regi- 
mentation purposes in the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
desire to regulate welfare provisions in union agree- 
ments. These agreements provide for payments in 
emergencies that interfere with work and for the most 
part have no bearing on inflation. Such an approach 
destroys good faith and contributes to cynicism. 

Escalator provisions are a defensive device, not a 
curative one. Wage and price controls can only tempo- 
rarily hold levels until sound financial policies become 
effective. As we move toward the second quarter of 
1952, when the budget will be unbalanced, it is doubly 
important that interest rates shall be a curb on infla- 
tionary borrowing. Sound money is essential to all our 
undertakings. 

A number of countries have lessened shrinkage in the 
value of their money by raising interest rates. In the 
period between 1939 and June, 1951, Swiss money value 
has dropped at least 3914 per cent; South Africa, 46.6 
per cent; Sweden, 43.7 per cent; Canada, 45.4 per cent; 
while the United States was fifth with a shrinkage of 
46.1 per cent, which increased to 47 per cent by October 
1. In those countries where sound monetary and fiscal 
policies prevail, wages and prices are not controlled. 

Our dollar now has a buying value of 53 cents. The 
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inflation of World War II has never been eliminated. 

Decline in money value creates many injustices in 
contracts between peoples and nations. If savings are 
invested in $1000 government bonds, the bonds must be 
paid in dollars worth even less than 53 cents. A free 
economy adjusts to take care of this type of problem by 
investors demanding higher interest rates. We are now 
keeping the interest rate on bonds at low rates so as to 
lighten the burden on taxpayers, but, in doing so, we 
have helped to shrink the buying value of our incomes. 

When our defense legislation is reviewed in the new 
session of Congress, provisions that make for unneces- 
sary political controls should be eliminated and more 
responsibility placed on economic organizations of man- 
agement and workers, so that in the defense period 
ahead, which may be prolonged, our free economy shall 
be strengthened. 

We should learn to carry provisions for adequate 
preparedness in support of our foreign policy as a part 
of our normal burdens and thus aviod recurring danger 
of central emergency control of our economy. 

Military preparedness is an essential basis for effec- 
tive foreign policy as well as a deterrent to aggression. 
Peace with demobilization is possible only between men 
of goodwill. Constructive diplomacy must be backed 
by the ability to see it through. Force is still necessary 
to keep in line less disciplined or more aggressive groups 
and nations. Proposals to block aggression must be 
accompanied by the ability to assure compliance. 

So in the immediate future adequate armament should 
be a continuing policy and should be planned and 
administered with the wisest economy. 


Defense Planning 
‘ie THE FIRST and second quarters of 1952, the 


Defense Administration has allocated larger percent- 

ages of scarce materials to military production. This 
decision almost automatically reduces the amounts avail- 
able for civilian production and therefore may mean 
changes in employment for many workers. 

In addition to control over steel, aluminum and 
copper by our government, the International Materials 
Conference was organized to control the world supply 
and the prices of essential materials short in world 
supply for both civilian and military needs. The com- 
modities controlled by the international organization 
include iron, sulphur, wood, copper, aluminum, lead, 
zinc, manganese, tungsten and molybdenum. 

In our own country we have to expand production of 
steel and aluminum so as to create a supply adequate for 
high level civilian as well as military production. Limited 
sources of supply prevent much increase in the output of 
copper, so substitutes must be found. 

Our industries agreed that possible increases in pro- 
duction of commodities was an important step in infla- 
tion control. Two other considerations have not yet 
received adequate attention—prudent conservation of 
national resources and consideration for the require- 
ments of our allies for defense of the free world. 
Through the International Commodities Committee, we 
are already finding that many delays in European re- 
armament are due to inability to get supplies. We need 
to work out better balanced worldwide use of materials. 
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MR. BROWN 


HE major part of the German 
trade ‘union movement during 
the pre-Hitler era had a definite 
Smaller Cath- 


olic and Protestant trade union organ- 


Socialist’ orientation. 


izations operated parallel to this large 
Socialist movement. At that time the 
Social Democratic Party and the So- 
cialist trade unions were very close- 
lv affiliated. 

As soon as the German labor move- 
ment had a chance to reorganize when 
the Nazi regime collapsed, most of the 
union leaders came to the conclusion 
that the time was ripe for a unified 
trade union movement without de- 
nominational or political distinction. 
Some of the activ © members even were 
hoping that this trade union move- 
ment might become the pivot around 
which a new political party would be 
organized which the trade union 
movement could support. 

The post-Hitler trade union move- 
ment tried for a long time to find new 
ideals and concepts around which 
the masses of the German workers 
could rally. 
determination” 


heart of the program of the new labor 


It was agreed that “co- 
could become the 
movement, 

In the past German labor relied 
heavily on legislative support for its 
The un- 
ions of today. however. feel that reli- 


social and economic aims. 


ance on legislation is not adequate 
They want to exert more direct in- 
fluence in the affairs of the companies. 

After the war ended. the German 
unions considered it futile to strike 
for higher wages. They.were of the 
opinion that this would create an in- 
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flationary spiral, which would mean 
that labor would be without any 
benefits from its wage increases. 
Hans Boeckler. late president of 
the German Trade Union Federation, 
pointed out that organized workers in 
West Germany were thinking not only 
of their own interests in this connec- 
tion but were also considering the 12,- 
000.000 Germans who depend for 
survival on unemployment payments, 
public relief and small pensions for 
industrial or war disability and for 
These people are living on 
the mild- 
would be a 


old age. 
pathetically small incomes: 
est form of inflation 
catastrophe for them. 

In order to safeguard and stabilize 
adequate wage rates. the trade unions 
in West Germany feel that they need 
some influence in controlling prices 
as well as wages. Co-determination 
is the instrument they want to use. 
Union officials believe that eventually 
fair wages can be established. after 
they become acquainted with the 
companies’ gross earnings. rates of 
profit. plant operations. bookkeeping 
methods. possible hidden profits, ficti- 
tious values, etc. 

There is another reason why the 
German labor leaders are concerned 
so deeply about co-determination. 
They point out that major German 
industrialists. especially certain in- 
dustrialists of the Ruhr. were twice 
closely allied with the politicians 
whose activities led directly to war. 
In the opinion of German labor, co- 
determination is one way of prevent- 


ing German industrialists from en- 
gaging in such activities in the future. 
Leaders of labor say: 

“We want to save the plain people 
from being sold down the river a 
third time.” 

When the concept of co-determina- 
tion began to crystallize and the trade 
unions presented their program to the 
public for the first time, it was greeted 
with approval by most of the political 
parties. The employers’ organizations 
endorsed the principle of co-determi- 
nation. It should be noted in this 
connection that. in 1945 and 1946. 
walk of life he- 


lieved that a new social and economic 


Germans in every 


system was due in Germany and that 
new forms of ownership were neces- 
sary. At that time there were many 
who believed that coal, steel and other 


basic industries should be nation- 
alized. 
As time moved on, however. a 


number of business leaders became 
less tolerant of reforms and_ pro- 
ceeded to advocate doing business in 
way. The Christian 
tried to inject 
more conservative concepts into po- 
litical thinking on this matter. al- 
though the left wing of that party 
vigorously protested this trend. 
After 


endorsed in general terms, the various 


the same old 


Democratic Union 


co-determination had _ been 
parties and the employers’ associa- 
tions came out with their own ver 
sions. These were a far cry from what 
the unions had originally proposed 
and which they believed the political 
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parties intended when the politicians 
were campaigning for votes in the 
1949 federal elections. 

Under the impact of public opinion 
and confronted with the need for 
getting full-hearted support from la- 
bor in stepping up German steel pro- 
duction, the British occupational 
government during 1946 established 
co-determination in certain sections of 
the steel industry: very much along 
the lines of the union proposal. 

Several state parliaments, where 
labor had majorities or a strong in- 
fluence, adopted laws establishing co- 
determination in one form or an- 
other. General Lucius Clay, then the 
U.S. military governor, suspended the 
operation of portions of these laws in 
Wuerttemberg-Baden and Hesse, say- 
ing that the matter of jurisdiction 
could not be settled before the adop- 
tion of the basic law. 

If settled so as to give the federal 
government any jurisdiction, General 
Clay said, the federal government 
should be given an opportunity to 
reach a decision on so fundamental a 
problem. 

Soon after John P. McCloy became 
U.S. high commissioner for Germany 
and the matter of jurisdiction had 
been settled so as to give the federal 
government concurrent jurisdiction, 
he urged the federal government to 
act in order to clarify the- situation. 
The federal government, however, left 
it up to the employers and the unions 
to reach an agreement. Despite 
lengthy negotiations, such an agree- 
ment could not be reached. 

After advising the federal authori- 
ties that he did not feel justified in 
indefinitely extending the period in 
which the federal government could 
act and after giving the federal au- 
thorities further time within which 
to act, the U.S. high commissioner 
ordered removal of the suspension on 
the Wuerttemberg-Baden and Hesse 
laws. 

A few months later the employers 
and the unions sat down again for 
This conference ap- 
peared to be more successful on most 
points. 

A few days later, however, it be- 
came publicly known that the em- 


negotiations. 


ployers’ associations did not go along. 
A new deadlock ensued. This dead- 
lock lasted for months. 

The Metal Workers Union initiated 
a referendum among its members 
working in the steel-producing indus- 
try, principally in the Ruhr. Nine- 
six per cent of this union’s members 
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who were affected voted to strike if 
the federal government did not cre- 
ate legislation to safeguard the co- 
determination policy then in effect in 
the Ruhr. 

A few weeks later the mine work- 
ers held a referendum demanding the 
same type of co-determination rights 
which the steel workers had been en- 
joying for some time. 

It was clear that the unions defi- 
nitely meant business, and the strike 
reserves of the sixteen industrial un- 


Ruhr miner and family. He and other toilers back co-determination 





an 


ions plus the funds of the German 
Trade Union Federation were pooled 
into a major strike fund for the steel 
and mine workers. Negotiations were 
opened a few weeks prior to the dead- 
line, and the employers as well as 
the federal government made it clear 
that they were not willing to accede 
to the unions’ demands. 

It soon became evident that no 
agreement could be reached. Mr. Mc- 
Cloy issued a statement that the U. S. 
would follow a policy of strict neutral- 


Reds want to control Germany. Here a Commie woos group of girls 
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ity and would not take any action 
which would prejudice the case for or 
against co-determination, since this 
was viewed as strictly a local German 
matter. 

Chancellor Adenauer 
every means within his power to per- 
suade the employers to come to terms 
with the unions. Within a few days 
agreement was reached and developed 
in detail. The employers and the 
unions requested the Parliament of 
Western Germany to use the agree- 
ment as the basis of a federal law. 

The N.A.M. 
warning that co-determination would 
discourage the flow of private capital 
Similar state- 


then used 


issued a_ statement 


to German industry. 
ments came from employer organiza- 
tions in a number of European coun- 
tries. 

After the West 
German Parliament, the co-determi- 


some debate in 
nation law was finally adopted. 

In the coal and steel industries the 
employes henceforth are to nominate 
50 per cent of the members of boards 
of directors of the different 
panies, each board normally consist- 


com- 


ing of ten members. 

On the workers’ side two of the 
board members are to be designated 
by the trade unions in consultation 
with the works council, and the other 
two are to be elected by the works 
council after consultation with the 
trade unions. In the event the unions 
object to a works council nomination 
and the works council by majority 
vote reaffirms its nomination, the 
Federal Labor Minister may make 
the final decision. As fifth member 
on the workers’ side of the board the 
unions will designate a representative 
of the public interest who enjoys their 
confidence. 

On the employers’ side of the board, 
the five members will be elected by 
the stockholders in accordance with 
the company statutes or the articles 
of association. 
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The ten members of the board thus 
selected will by simple majority, with 
at least three members of each of the 
two groups approving, 
eleventh member. 


select the 
If no agreement 
can be reached, the ten members will 
designate a mediation committee of 
four members, consisting of two 
representatives of each of the two 
groups. The committee will propose 
three nominees to the stockholders 
who will elect the additional member. 

If all nominees are rejected by the 
stockholders, the reasons for such 
rejections are submitted to a court of 
appeals. Should the cpurt uphold 
the rejections, the mediation commit- 
tee may submit three more nominees 
to the stockholders. If these persons 
are also ruled out as being unsatis- 
factory, the court of appeals must 
again rule on the validity of the ob- 
jections. Ifthe court rules the second 
set of nominations to have been justi- 
fiably rejected, then the stockholders 


are free to elect the eleventh member 
of the board. They may also directly 
elect the member if the mediation 
committee fails to submit a second 
set of nominations. 

The terms of co-determination pro- 
vide that each plant shall have a 
personnel director. Most German 
companies do not have such a man- 
agerial setup. The personnel direc- 
tor shall be appointed by the board 
of directors and such appointment 
shall have the approval of more than 
half of the labor members of the 
board. Plants operating without a 
board of directors must create such 
boards in conformity with the law 
governing corporations. 

Passing of this bill and establish- 
ing co-determination in the coal and 
steel industries undoubtedly are great 
victories for the German 
The pattern for the steel and coal in- 
dustries is being studied by other 
industries. 

Co-determination may contain dan- 
ger spots after the unions find them- 
selves on both sides of the negotiation 
table, and especially if the workers on 
boards of directors should subcon- 
sciously tend to overemphasize plant 
interests as distinguished from the 
general interests of the workers. 

However, there can be no doubt 
that the German unions will be able 
to safeguard their contracts and other 
agreements much better than they 
were able to do heretofore. 


unions. 


Arbitrary Firinés Are Verboten 


ORKERS in Western Germany are 

now protected against arbitrary dis- 
missals. The West German Parliament has 
recently passed a law which provides a 
shield against arbitrary individual dismis- 
sals and calls for delaying action in cases 
of contemplated mass layoffs. “Labor 
Abroad,” a publication of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, reports that the new law is 
based largely upon a bill drafted by repre- 
sentatives of West German labor and man- 
agement after lengthy negotiations. 

Although essential aspects of the law con- 
tinue a pattern established in the Weimar 
republic, there are’ important modifications. 
For example, the labor court can now com- 
pel the employer to retain a worker if the 
contemplated “socially un- 
justified,” whereas under the Weimar law 
the employer could discharge a worker 
under such circumstances by merely paying 
him an indemnity. 

A dismissal notice to a West German 
worker over 20 years of age who has been 
continuously employed for more than six 
months in the same plant is not legally 
valid if, following the worker’s objection, 


discharge is 


such notice is judged to be socially un- 
justified. 

When the worker feels his dismissal is 
socially unjustified he may request the aid 
of the works council in his plant and, if 
that is unsuccessful, carry an appeal to the 
labor court. If the labor court decides the 
dismissal is illegal and the worker then 
elects to terminate employment in the plant. 
the court can require the employer to pay 
him an indemnity. 

In determining the amount of this in- 
demnity, the court is to take into considera- 
tion the worker’s length of employment and 
the economic situation of both parties. The 
maximum indemnity is one year’s earnings. 

Should the worker choose to remain on 
the job, the employer must reimburse him 
for earnings lost (not including what he 
may have earned elsewhere and social in- 
surance payments received). 

Works council members cannot be dis- 
missed except in situations legally defined 
as justifying on-the-spot firing. Should the 
department in which a council member is 
employed be shut down, he is to be trans- 
ferred to another department. 
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MR. MORSE 


77 ORKERS who think of wages 
W in terms of automobiles and 
television sets will have some 
difficulty in comprehending what it 
means to think of a day’s pay in 
terms of rice. Yet there are many 
millions of workers in the world to- 
day to whom a day’s wage means 
little more than enough rice to feed 
their families—if even that. 

To such persons some of the rec- 
ommended standards of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization are still 
strictly academic. Social security, for 
them, is the difference between one 
day’s insufficient food and real, gnaw- 
ing hunger. Their necessity breeds 
abuses which must be overcome be- 
fore such questions as overtime and 
paid vacations can begin. 

At Bandung, Indonesia, the I.L.O. 
Committee on Plantation Work held 
its first meeting. It asked the I.L.O.’s 
Governing Body to order a number of 
important studies in the fields of 
workers’ housing on plantations. edu- 
cation of workers’ children and re- 
lated subjects. 

The committee also voted—with 
the unanimous support of employers, 
workers and government representa- 
tives—in favor of the abolition of 
penal sanctions, the gradual elimina- 
tion of labor contractors and the en- 
couragement of the development of 
trade unions on the plantations. 

This was only one of the many 
I.L.0. conferences and _ meetings 
which have recently been held in 
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By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General, International Labor Organization 


Asia or in which the workers of Asia 
were immediately concerned. The 
meeting of the I.L.0.’s Coal Mines 
Committee took many decisions of 
importance to the coal miners of 
India. One of the principal questions 
at the meeting of the I.L.0.’s Joint 
Maritime Commission involved the 
possible convocation of an Asian Mar- 
itime Conference. In the meantime, 
the commission asked the Governing 
Body to order an on-the-spot investi- 
gation of the conditions of Asian 
seafarers. 

We at the I.L.0. know that we are 
living in one world in which the 
needs and aspirations of all coal 
miners and all seafarers are very 
much alike. 

My travels in Europe. Latin Amer- 
ica. the Near and Middle East. and 
Asia since I became director-general 
of the I.L.0. have made it clear that 
there are many points of similarity 
among peoples and nations. We really 
do live in one world, no matter how 
different some parts of it may look. I 
hope a day may come when that 
world may enjoy a peace and mutual 
understanding to match the univer- 
sality of the individual aspirations of 
the common man. 

In the meantime, such agencies as 
the I.L.O. must keep plugging away, 


trying with all their might to make the 
world a little better and a little more 
secure for the workers and farmers 
on whom all hope of lasting peace 
must in the long view rest. 


N the latter part of 1947 the at- 

tempt of the I.L.O. to place greater 
emphasis on regional activities re- 
ceived great emphasis with the con- 
vening of regional conferences for 
Asia and the Far East and for the 
Near and Middle East. The former 
conference met at New Delhi, the 
latter at Istanbul. The main job of 
these meetings was to give the I.L.O. 
a clear understanding of what had to 
be done. 

These beginnings were followed by 
more intensive activity in areas ap- 
propriate for international action. In 
Asia, the 1.L.0. began to grapple with 
the problem of raising productivity 
through technical training and em- 
ployment service organization; the 





Asia, with more than half 
the world’s population, produces 
only one-tenth of the world’s 
national income, while North 
America, with less than 10 per 
cent of the population, accounts 
for nearly 45 per cent of the 
world’s national income total. 
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role of cooperatives and handicrafts in 
development schemes; the conditions 
of plantation labor; the enforcement 
of labor standards through adequate 
inspection services; the raising of in- 
come of primary producers; and 
improvement of workers’ facilities, 
including housing. The regional 
conference held in Ceylon in 1950 
carried this work a stage farther. 

The trend in regional activities has 
been toward increased operational 
work ever since, with considerable 
emphasis on the problems of agri- 
cultural labor. In the underdeveloped 
regions the vast majority of the popu- 
lation is engaged in agriculture, and 
improvement of their standards of 
living is basic to the problem of de- 
velopment of the region if such de- 
velopment is to benefit all classes. 

In the industrial development of the 
countries of Asia, the 1.L.0. has or- 
ganized regional courses on voca- 
tional training, in response to the 
request of the Ceylon conference of 
1950. These courses have been organ- 
ized in four series: 

(1) The organization and adminis- 
tration of national training programs. 

(2) The organization and adminis- 
tration of apprenticeship programs. 

(3) The organization and adminis- 
tration of training of vocational train- 
ing instructors. 

(4) The training of supervisors. 

Courses in the first three series 
were organized on a regional basis 
and were given at Bangalore. 

Those on national training pro- 
grams were attended by participants 
from India, Indonesia, Japan and the 
Philippines and dealt with problems 
in the elaboration of national pro- 
grams of vocational training based 
on the economic and social objectives 
to be obtained, the coordination of 
these various phases, methods and 
techniques of programs. their revi- 
sion in the light of the evaluation of 
needs and the training of national ad- 
ministrative personnel to deal with 
training questions. 

The courses on apprenticeship 
programs included the 
studies: analysis of needs for appren- 


following 


ticeship, examination of relevant laws 
and regulations, elements of a good 
apprenticeship program, administra- 
tive organization of apprenticeship, 
etc. The participants were from 
India, Japan, Burma, Ceylon, the 
Philippines and Thailand. 
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attended the third 
on training voca- 


Those who 
series of courses 
tional training instructors—were from 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia and_ the 
Philippines. They covered techniques 
applicable to the organization of pro- 
grams for the training of instructors, 
the diffusion of methods of teaching 
and the adaptation of the training of 





instructors to the possible develop- 
ment of the program of vocational 
training. 

The courses in the fourth series— 
on training of supervisors—were or- 
ganized on a national basis in Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan and the Philippines. 
They dealt with techniques necessary 
for the introduction and spreading of 
the Training Within Industry method 
in three stages—training of a corps 
of T.W.I. trainers, training of future 
institute leaders, advice and assist- 
ance to governments for the develop- 
ment of T.W.I. programs. 


Missions to give technical assist- 


Join LLP 8. 





ance on training questions are now 
in progress in some places and soon 
will be in others. These range all the 
way from the training of farm ma- 
chine operators in the Philippines to 
a T.W.I. job instruction course in 
Burma. 

Technical assistance work has sim- 
ilarly been developed in regard to 
employment service organization. 
The I.L.O. is providing a mission to 
assist in organizing a manpower 
survey and an employment informa- 
tion service in Ceylon, and an em- 
ployment service mission has also 
gone to Pakistan. 

The establishment of the field office 
at Bangalore has made it possible to 
decentralize the information and 
documentation activities of the I.L.O. 
India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore, 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos have 
all had recourse to this center. 


connected with manpower. 


Emphasis has also been placed on 
wage policies in Asia. The Asian 


Advisory Committee, meeting at 
Bandung in December of 1950, 
considered the question of wage poli- 
cies in Asian countries. The com- 
mittee emphasized the desirability of 
enacting legislation for the deter- 
mination of minimum rates and of 
establishing the necessary machinery 
in all Asian countries where such 
action has not been taken. It fur- 
ther recommended to the 1.L.0. Gov- 
erning Body that the subject of wage 
policy in Asian countries should be 
placed on the agenda of the next 
Asian regional conference and _ that 
particular attention should be paid 
to wage problems when fixing the 
agenda of I.L.O. industrial commit- 
tees. 

Technical assistance is also being 
given in the development of coop- 
eratives and in handicrafts and home 
industries. 

In order to study the practical 
problems of developing the coopera- 
tive movement in Asia and to pool 
ideas on working procedures and on 
the implementation of cooperative 
development policies, the Asian Tech- 
nical Conference of Cooperation Ex- 
perts met at Karachi from December 
26, 1950, to January 2, 1951. It 
studied the practical application of 
measures for cooperative develop- 
ment, the establishment of working 
relationships between 
the training of cooperative oflicers 


cooperatives 


and employes and the cooperative or- 
ganization of small-scale cottage and 
handicraft industries. 

As a result of a mission to Turkey. 
a detailed report on cooperative prob- 
lems in Turkey has been presented to 
the Turkish government, with recom- 
mendations, supported by draft legis- 
lation, for increasing the effectiveness 
of the movement. 

In all of these undertakings, the 
advice and assistance of the workers 
from the more industrialized coun- 
tries has been of immense assistance. 
I am particularly indebted to George 
P. Delaney, United States worker 
member of the Governing Body. for 
his constant interest and support. 

I know that in thanking him I am 
at the same time thanking the officers 
and the eight million members of the 
American Federation of Labor. whose 
keen interest and strong support 
were given to the I.L.O. even before 
the United States officially became an 
I.L.O. member. 
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PRACTIOIMG DEMOCRACY 


By 


MILDRED H. MAHONEY 


Chairman, Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination 


HE Massachusetts Commission 

Against Discrimination, for- 

merly the Massachusetts Fair 
Employment Practice Commission, 
has had most of its experience in the 
field of employment. In May, 1946, 
a law was passed in Massachusetts 
making it unlawful to discriminate 
against any inhabitant of the state 
in the getting of a job or in terms 
of employment if suck discrimina- 
tion was based upon race, color, re- 
ligious creed, national origin or an- 
cestry. In November of that year 
the commission began _ processing 
cases and at the same time carrying 
on its educational program. 

The law wisely provided for this 
two-fold program of law-enforcing 
and education. Experience has shown 
that they supplement each other very 
effectively. 

An amendment changed the name 
of the commission from the Massachu- 
setts Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission to the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination and 
It also 
became unlawful in Massachusetts to 


added to its responsibilities. 


use discriminatory terms in advertis- 
ing places of public accommodation 
or to refuse accommodations in such 
places. In addition, it became uniaw- 
ful to discriminate or segregate in the 
selection of tenants for public housing. 
A subsequent amendment struck at 
job discrimination because of age. 

So at present the Massachusetts 
Commission Against Discrimination 
is handling discrimination in em- 
ployment based upon race, color, re- 
ligious creed, national origin, age 
and ancestry and also discrimination 
as it may occur in connection with 
places of public accommodation and 
public housing. 

From November 10, 1946, to March 
30, 1951, a total of 624 cases was 
settled. Of these, 620 involved em- 
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ployment and the other four were 
based upon age. 


HEN a case concerning employ- 
pee is being handled by the 
commission, two things are consid- 
ered: (1) the case as presented by 
the complainant and (2) the over-all 
employment pattern of the company. 

Let us say, by way of illustration, 
that Mr. A. applies for a job in 
response to a newspaper advertise- 
ment. He believes he is qualified for 
the job. He is refused an interview 
and is not allowed to fill out an 
application blank, although he sees 
other men being interviewed and fill- 
ing out application forms. He con- 
cludes he has bees so treated because 
he is colored and makes a complaint 
against Company X. 

When a field representative starts 
investigating the case, he discovers 
that no colored men were hired that 
day, although a number of white 
men were hired, and, furthermore, 
that the employment pattern of the 
concern reveals that there are no 
colored employes. 

This in itself is not proof of dis- 
crimination. There may be an ex- 
planation which will clear the com- 


pany of a general pattern of discrim- 
ination, although it will certainly be 
guilty of having discriminated 
against Mr. A. in that he was not 
interviewed and not allowed to fill 
out an application blank as were the 
other job applicants. 
sion would ask that such an injustice 
be corrected. If this were done, the 
case would be settled “after investi- 
gation and conference.” If this were 
not done, the case would be referred 


The commis- 


to the other commissioners for a 
hearing and court action might en- 
sue. 

When a case is filed with the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, one of the three com- 
missioners becomes the investigating 
commissioner and must try, through 
“conference, 
suasion”—these words appear in the 
law itself—to settle the case. If the 
conference technique fails, the case 
is referred to the other two commis- 
To March 30 of last year, 
376 cases had been settled after in- 


conciliation and per- 


sioners. 


vestigation and conference, 201 dis- 
missed for lack of probable cause and 
there had been one hearing. 

Besides the number of cases that 
have been brought to the attention 
of the commission and settled. the 
commission has dealt with 174 in- 
vestigations as part of its educational 
program. The over-all objective of 
the commission is to help develop 
such public opinion that dislike and 
misunderstanding of groups as 
groups will cease and there will be 
substituted mutual understanding 
and goodwill. 

Numerous instances have been 
brought to the commission involving 
difficulties and tensions based upon 
race, color, religious creed. national 
The per- 
sonnel manager of a large company 
telephoned to say that in one of his 


origin. age and ancestry. 
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departments a maintenance man 
claimed he was being persecuted by 
three young men because of his re- 
They had even gone so far 
The com- 


ligion. 
as to hang him in efligy. 
mission met with the personnel man- 
ager, the maintenance man and the 
three young workmen. At the end 
of the meeting the trouble was 
straightened out and has remained so. 

Another typical investigation con- 
cerned a_ personality conflict that 
had a definite racial angle. It was 
claimed that some white employes 
ganged up on a colored 
trainee in a hospital. 
ference took care of the situation. 


young 
Again a con- 


Whenever an investigation is un- 
dertaken, it is made very clear to all 
the parties who are invited to meet 
with the commission that they are 
completely free to come or not. An 
investigation is purely an educational 
matter. The commission has no au- 
thority as it has in the handling of 
cases, and any compliance is com- 
pletely voluntary. 

Perhaps the most significant edu- 
cational work has been done through 
the regional councils that the com- 
mission is create. 
These councils are made up of civic- 


empowered to 


minded people serving on a volun- 
tary basis. There are four such 
councils, located in Springfield, Bos- 
ton, New Bedford and Worcester. 
Each of these councils has made sur- 
veys of employment opportunities in 
its area. Such surveys have covered 
large businesses, stores, public utili- 
tise and banks. In the Boston area 
there also have been surveys of em- 
ployment agencies and hospitals. 


These surveys are made in the fol- 
lowing manner: The chairman of the 


Y you dnce rely valde 
d our fice way of Mpfe 





ATTEND AND TAKE PART 
IN YOUR UNIONS MEETINGS 
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regional council sends a letter to a 
selected number of concerns asking 
if a field representative from the 
commission may call and talk over 
with the head of the organization the 
employment policies of that concern. 
This is part of the educational pro- 
gram and is not in any way to be 
confused with a case or the pro- 
cedure that would be followed in in- 
vestigating a case. The purpose of 
a survey is to get acquainted and to 
promote voluntary compliance with 
the law. A check, however, is made in 
relation to the posting of the sum- 
mary which is put out by the com- 
mission and of application for em- 
ployment forms. 

surveys the 
councils have arranged to have field 
representatives of the commission 
stay in a centrally located office, 
usually in City Hall, for a period 
of a week or two in order to explain 
the operation of the law to anyone 
who is interested and to receive com- 
plaints. Council members give talks 
on the work of the commission. dis- 
tribute material and report any cases 
that come to their attention. Per- 
haps their most important contribu- 
tion is the most difficult to evaluate 
—the effect of their interest and be- 
lief in the work of the commission 
as it is shown in their day-to-day 


Besides sponsoring 


To provide equal job opportunities for all is object of state’s law 


living and conversation with their 
friends and associates. 

Other groups that play a most 
important part in the cooperative 
educational program are school de- 
partments, police departments and 
ventures that the commission enters 
into with other groups, both public 
and private, that have as their pur- 
pose the promotion of better racial 
and religious understanding. 

Our “Scrapbook for Teachers,” 
which is equally adapted for any 
adult or high school group, attempts 
to present both factual and inspira- 
tional quotations from books and 
magazines that will prompt the 
reader to think more deeply and 
clearly about his relations with his 
fellow human beings. It has been 
widely distributed throughout the 
public schools and parochia! schools 
in Massachusetts, and sample copies 
have traveled in recent years to many 
of the forty-eight states. 


— commission also publishes a 
quarterly newsletter and _techni- 
cal material, such as commission 
policies and rules and 
The annual reports run about sixty 


pages and give a very comprehensive 


regulations. 


picture of commission activities. 
It is difficult to evaluate this type 
of social legislation, especially since 
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this law has been in existence for 
a relatively short period. But in 
that space of time the Massachu- 
setts Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion has noted a great deal of volun- 
tary compliance. Qualified people 
of various religious, racial and na- 
tionality backgrounds are finding it 
easier than formerly to get jobs in 
Massachusetts. 

The commission checks on all of 
its cases after a six-month period. 
It has found that the new employes 
are getting on well and without fric- 
tion. The fear that other employes 
would resent them has not mate- 
rialized. It is extremely rare for 
two cases to be brought against the 
same concern, but it is quite usual 
to find, once a discriminatory pattern 
has been broken, that a concern will 
hire others of the new group on a 
purely voluntary basis. 

There seem to be in this world two 


distinct types of individuals, the 
authoritarian and the democratic. 
The first wants to keep advantages, 
preferments and rewards for himself 
and his immediate group. The sec- 
ond type wants to share the good 
things of life with other people, 
whatever their race, religion, nation- 
ality background or economic status 
may be. These two types of people 
appear in all groups in our society. 

What is earnestly to be hoped is 
that all democratically inclined indi- 
viduals, whatever their group affilia- 
tions, will realize that such laws as 
are administered by the Massachu- 
setts Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation represent the type of thinking 
and action they applaud and there- 
fore merit their wholehearted sup- 
port. 

We in Massachusetts want a state 
where people are judged on their 
individual merits and receive com- 


Taxes Cut Living Standards 
(Continued from Page 12) 


increased considerably since 1948 for 
those in the lower income brackets, 
it is obvious that savings in 1951 must 
have been even more heavily concen- 
trated in the hands of the 40 per cent 
in the higher income groups and the 
plight of the 40 per cent in the low 
income groups is even more serious. 

Relief from the federal income tax 
burden is not the only answer to the 
problem of taxpayers in the income 
groups below $2000. Increasing the 
minimum hourly rate to $1 under the 
Wage and Hour Law would mean a 
yearly income of $2080 for a steadily 
employed worker. A $1.25 minimum 
would raise that income to $2600. 
The present minimum of $1560 is 
unrealistic in view of current living 
costs and mounting federal, state and 
local taxes. 

The steadily increasing tax burden 
piled on those in the low income 
groups during the Forties and in 1950 
and 1951 has been equally unreal- 
The $1000 tax exemption for 
a single person and the $2500 exemp- 
tion for a married couple prior to 
World War II had been established in 
consideration of the need for pre- 
serving basic living standards. The 
existing per capita exemption of $600 
means only $316 in terms of prewar 
purchasing power and was adopted to 
broaden the tax base to increase fed- 


istic. 
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eral revenue without any relation to 
its adequacy or inadequacy. The re- 
sult has been that income taxes paid 
by those in the income groups below 
$2000 a year operate to undermine 
basic living standards. 

Up to this time Congress has con- 
sistently failed to recognize the in- 
justice to the low-income citizens. The 
A. F. of L. recognizes that increasing 
the exemption would not be the most 
effective answer to the problem since, 
while each $100 increase in exemption 
may save $20 for the needy taxpayer, 
it would mean a much larger saving 
to the income tax payer in the upper 
brackets and involve a revenue loss 
of more than two billion dollars to 
the federal treasury. 

The A. F. of L. has urged several 
times that relief to the low-income 
taxpayers be extended in the form of 
tax credits. The practical nature of 
this suggestion may be realized from 
the fact that close to 9.000.000 tax- 
payers in the income groups below 
$2000 will pay approximately one 
billion dollars in income taxes in 
1952. A substantial portion of these 
income tax payments, amounting on 
an average to $113 per taxpayer, 
should be allowed as tax credits, 
thereby providing substantial relief to 
low-income taxpayers with a mini- 
mum of revenue loss to the govern- 


mendation because of those merits. 
If a person deserves praise and 
advancement, he should receive it 
irrespective of his race, religion or 
national origin. It is as simple as 
that. And of course we hope, too, 
to make some converts among the 
authoritarians! 

What happens in our state is im- 
portant because it affects not only 
our state but our country, and what 
happens in our country affects the 
world. Qur -job of promoting the 
essential brotherhood of man _ is 
therefore of greatest importance. 

In this work labor organizations 
have aided us from the very begin- 
ning. They supported the original 
fair employment practice bill and 
throughout these five and one-half 
years have given continued evidence 
of their interest. 

For this support by labor we are 
very appreciative and grateful. 








If you want to vote, 
you have to register 





ment. We believe this adjustment to 
relieve low income taxpayers of the 
present income tax burden should be 
given first priority. 

Such relief is practical and neces- 
sary whether or not the defense pro- 
gram continues to require the imposi- 
tion of federal taxes at existing high 
levels or at even higher levels. 

With national income at an all- 
time high, and with spending, savings 
and employment at record levels, nec- 
essary tax revenue can be secured 
from income groups and revenue 
sources too long neglected by Con- 
gress. 

















WANG CHUNG 


NDER the banner of Russia’s 
Cominform. the Chinese Com- 
munists are preparing for more 

on a larger scale. More 

Today the 


only industries running full blast in 


wars in Asia 
wars are coming in Asia. 
China are the munitions industries 
and their accessories. 

In Shanghai, the Communist ag- 
eressors are building new extensions 
of their small-arms factories, all of 
which are running day and night on 
double shift. The stockpiling of heavy 
Russian tanks, guns and jet aircraft in 
The city’s 


air is roaring daily with the sound of 


Shanghai is frightening. 


jet aircraft coursing across the sky. 
What about the workers? When 
the Communists first entered Shang- 
hai, their policy was “business as 
usual.” Within three months near- 


normal industrial production was 
reached. Then came expropriation. 


With backing, the 


workers in the privately owned—espe- 


Communist 


cially foreign-owned—plants de- 
manded the power of control. The 
workers got that power; the plants 
were theirs. said the Communists. 
Wages then were doubled or tripled 
and working hours were reduced. 
However. business fell off. The plant 
owners sought loans from Communist 
hanks. Soon the employers went 
broke. 


over by Sovict authorities on the Com- 


Then the factories were taken 


munist-directed “request” of the work- 
Now 


working 


ers. Retrenchment ensued. 


wages were slashed and 
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(hina’s Workers 
fre SURFERING 


By WANG CHUNG 


Leader of Underground Trade Union 


Movement 


Behind Communist China’s [ron Curtain 


hours increased—also on the alleged 
“request” of the workers. The work- 
ers always managed to adopt “unani- 
mously” resolutions’ of “willingness” 
to sacrifice their personal interests for 
the state. 


camps in 


Even the slaves of the slave 
North 


Manchuria “volunteer” their services 


labor China and 
in writing! 

How do the workers of China feel 
this? Two years ago they 


were non-committal. 


about 
Today 95 per 
cent of Chinese labor hates commu- 
nism and everything it stands for. 
For one thing. working hours have 
increased from the former eight-to- 
ten-hour day to twelve hours, with an 
additional two- to four-hour increase 
for munitions and other war plants. 

Wages have been cut to the bone. 
Three years ago I was getting 600 
pounds of rice per month for a nine- 
hour day. Six months ago I drew 
200 pounds of rice per month for a 
sixteen-hour day. 

Secondly, we were asked to liqui- 
We did. 


Now lots of us are unemployed. 


date the employer class. 


Third, farmers have been pitted 
against the landlord. Anyone who 
leases even half an acre of land is a 
“landlord” and may be arrested or 
shot. This is so-called “agrarian re- 
form,” by which many people in the 
West have been fooled. 

The state has now stepped in with 
a harsh cruelty far in excess of that 
of even the most heartless of land- 


lords. I saw with my own eyes farm- 


ers paying three-quarters of their 
harvests to the Communist state in the 
form of taxes. 

Fourth, the Communists are bent 
on destroying China’s family system. 
Children are taught to denounce their 
parents in public. There is no sense 
of security from the police or M.V.D. 
boys. 

To compensate for what the Com- 
munists know to be the rapidly in- 
creasing opposition to their tactics, 
a mass purge of dissident elements 
among all classes of the people in 
China was set in force through regula- 
tions passed on February 21, 1951. 
Since that date there has been going 
on what is probably the biggest whole- 
sale slaughter of innocent people in 
the history of the world. Executions 
of the Chinese people take place both 
privately and in public, in some cases 
before huge crowds. The so-called 
trials of the people are very often 
broadcast so that all may be terror- 
ized. 

On April 27, 1951, the Communist 
police rounded up 60,000 persons in 


On May 1 the Com- 


munists executed 285 workers at one 


Shanghai alone. 


time in that city. 
And so. 


nism. socialism or whatever you wish 


in the name of commu- 


to call it. our people are dying. our 
families being destroyed. our Con- 
In Soviet 
China falsehood is truth. blackmail is 


fucian teachings damned. 


honor. bondage is freedom, hatred is 


love, war is peace. 
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Can there be any wonder that the 
We shall 


resist and resist again and again until 


Chinese workers resist? 


we are free men in a free world. 

Two years ago there suddenly ap- 
peared on the mainland and in Free 
China [Formosa] an’ organization, 
the Free China Labor League. The 
League has drawn tremendous en- 
couragement and spiritual assistance 
from the American Federation of 
Labor and its Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee. 

Several thousand of our trade uni- 
on brothers have been arrested and 


Smart P 


By NED H. 


AST year industrial accidents 
killed thousands and injured 
almost 2,000,000. Why? 

Part of the answer lies in the forced 

Hours 

of work are up in many instances 


expansion of the labor force. 





necessarily so. And tired workers are 
more accident-prone. 

New installations and equipment 
and unfamiliar processes have safety 
kinks to be worked out. Sometimes 
these are delayed in the urgency of 
getting into production. 

These, then, are some of the reasons 
industrial accidents. 
But the reasons for accidents are no 


for increased 


justification for them. 

American workers are not expend- 
able in the production crisis. Ma- 
chines are needed in modern war, but 
men must make them and men must 
use them. 

Men—working and fighting men— 
are the key to our future. Our poten- 
tial and actual enemies have men, 
hordes of them. We have fewer men. 
Our hope is to balance the scales by 
each of our men giving a_ better 
account of himself, whether behind 
a howitzer or a turret lathe. We must 
conserve manpower, and accidents are 
a waste we cannot afford. 

The American worker, like Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life, is acutely 
aware of his countrymen squatting in 
muddy foxholes in Korea, and he is 
inclined to feel that any risk he takes 
in getting the tools of war on their 
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shot, many of them for resisting or 
taking proper care of war-making 
plants so that they can no longer serve 
the enemies of the Chinese people. 
Our underground workers in China 
are daily keeping alive the spirit of 
freedom and of friendship for Ameri- 
ca and other free lands. Chinese fac- 
tory workers behind the Iron Curtain 
have come to know of such organiza- 
tions as the American Federation of 
Labor. They are seeing the slave 
labor maps. They are getting plenty 
of news about the free trade unions 
of the world because we get it to them 


through the tyrants’ lron Curtain. 

The American Federation of Labor 
should never underestimate its im- 
More 


than any government, more than any 


portance in this world crisis. 


military group or big financial corp- 
oration, more than any political 
group, more than any official or un- 
official propaganda organization, the 
American Federation of Labor, 
through its activities based on_ its 
shrewd insight into man’s true hopes, 
has brought its influence to bear upon 
the Chinese people and given them 


hope in the present darkness. 


eople Work Safely 


DEARBORN, President, National Safety Council 


way to the front is small indeed to that 
experienced every hour by his com- 
patriots in uniform. 

This attitude is admirable up to a 
poini—the point of foolhardiness. An 
accident on the job spells loss. Safety 
on the job is the same as efficiency 
and production speed. 

What can you do as an individual 
to avoid an accident, to keep your part 
of the production team functioning 
smoothly ? 

First, know your job. Knowing the 
job means you must know the poten- 
tial hazards of the job—what can 
happen that might cause trouble. But 
don’t learn hazards by accident. In- 
stead, learn by asking questions. Don’t 
let false pride hold you back. Keep 
asking questions until you understand, 
Make the experience of others work in 
your favor. 

Once you have learned the safe 
way of doing a job, do it that way 
all the time. Get in the habit of doing 
things the safe way. Then, when you 
need to make an adjustment on a 
machine, you will turn the power off 
without thinking. When you lean 
over a grinder, it will be second 
nature for you to pull your goggles 
into place. Let safe habits work for 
you. 

To be a safe worker, you must 
know yourself as well as your job. 
That means knowing your abilities 
and your limitations, both physical 
and mental. It isn’t easy to size one- 


self up accurately, but try it; it will 
make a safer worker out of you. 

Know what you don’t know. If 
you are not an electrician, don’t fig- 
ure that you can handle an electrical 
job. If you don’t understand chemi- 
cals, leave them alone. 

What about your personality, your 
character traits? Are you impulsive, 
impatient, absent-minded? Try to 
find a clue to these traits in your day- 
to-day behavior—at home, for ex- 
ample. When a door sticks, is your 
first impulse to kick it loose? Then 
be warned that you may react impul- 
sively when confronted with some an- 
noyance on the job—and get hurt. 

How about emotions? Do you let 
them get you down? If you have a 
spat with your wife before leaving for 
work, don’t keep the pot boiling for 
the remainder of the day. Get it out 
of your mind, and by the time you 
confront the little woman in the eve- 
ning it won’t be half so important. 

Don’t let worry gnaw at you. Talk 
your problem over with someone if 
you can. Worry never solves any- 
thing, but it does leave you wide open 
for an accident. 

Learn to recognize and admit it to 
yourself when you are too tired, in 
poor health or upset emotionally. 

Every worker should make safety 
on the job a personal thing. This at- 
titude toward safety, if accepted gen- 
erally, will help to diminish industrial 
accidents and thereby strengthen our 
country for the difficult days ahead. 
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>Two thousand members of the Boiler- 
makers in San Francisco and other 
California cities have received a boost 
in hourly pay following approval of 
the raise by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. The decision made the in- 
crease retroactive to October. 


>Local 86 of the Typographical Union 
has secured a wage increase of $5 a 
week for composing room employes 
of the Reading, Pa., Eagle-Times. 


>The California Machinists’ Non- 
Partisan Political League will sponsor 
a series of television programs in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and San 
Diego. 


bLocal 37, Blacksmiths, Portland, 
Ore., has won a wage increase and 
other improvements at the Portland 
Chain and Manufacturing Company. 
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bLocal 770, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has gained a 20-cent hourly increase 
for members employed at the Spring- 
field Body and Trailer plant and the 
Frazier Tandem system at Springfield, 
Mo. The new contract also provides 
the workers half the cost of work 
clothing. 


>Local 691 of the Street Railway Em- 
ployes and Local 453 of the Electrical 
Workers, Springfield. Mo., have ob- 
tained hourly pay increases from City 
Utilities and two additional paid 
holidays. 


PLocal 298 of the Cement Workers, 
Buffalo. has secured a cost-of-living 
wage increase. 


>bLocal 212 of the Blacksmiths, Los 
Angeles, has won a wage increase at 


the Los Angeles Boiler Works. 


>The Switchmen’s Union has won bar- 
gaining rights for some 3.600 men on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. It was 
the third such victory for the Switch- 
men in recent months. 


bLocal 1257, Retail Clerks. has gained 
for its members employed in Portland, 
Ore.. men’s clothing stores a reduction 
in working hours from 45 to 40 
weekly and a wage increase of 12 per 
cent for non-commission employes. 


PLocal 68, Cement Workers, Fort 
Worth, has obtained a wage increase 
for members who are employed by 
the General Portland Cement Com- 
pany. 


PLocal 155. Grain Millers, won bar- 
gaining rights for the employes of the 
Farmers Grain and Bean Association. 
Denver, in a recent N.L.R.B. election. 
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>For the first time in its history, the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
ordered an election among the em- 
ployes of a labor union. The union 
involved in the capacity of an em- 
ployer is the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. “It seems clear that Congress 
intended that labor unions be treated 
like any other employer with regard 
to their own employes,” said the 
N.L.R.B. in explaining its action. 


>Applications are now being accepted 
for the 1952-1953 term of the Train- 
ing Institute of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. The 
new term is the third in the history 
of the pioneer school dedicated to 
the professional training of trade un- 
Applicants must be 
Tuition is free. 


ion personnel, 
between 21 and 35. 


>The Otis Elevator Company has been 
ordered by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to desist from interfering 
with, restraining or coercing em- 
ployes in the exercise of their self- 
organization rights. The interested 
union is the International Union of 


Elevator Constructors. 


>Tribute to old-timers of Local 1535, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, Highland, IIl., was paid 
at a dinner. Twenty-five-year pins 
were presented to fourteen members 
who began with the local a quarter 
of a century ago and have stuck with 
it through thick and thin. 


>Pay increases of 12 cents an hour 
have been won by the United Textile 
Workers in a contract with Firestone 
Textiles at Woodstock, Ont. The 
mill is owned by Firestone Tire and 
Rubber. 


bAt Sacramento, Calif., local unions 
and councils and the Laber Bulletin, 
local labor newspaper, have moved 
into the new Labor Center. Spacious 
and comfortable meeting halls, plus 
adequate parking facilities, have 
greatly increased attendance at meet- 
ings, it is reported. 


>The West Coast Casket Company, 
Los Angeles, has been ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
cease and desist from discouraging 
membership in the Upholsterers In- 
ternational Union of North America 
and to offer reinstatement with back 
pay to employes illegally fired. 
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bLocal 783 of the Carpenters, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., marked the completion 
of half a century of existence with a 
sumptuous banquet at the Labor Tem- 
ple. A highlight of the evening was 
the introduction of pension members 
of the local. Five of the seven pen- 
sion members were on hand. The 
other two were unable to attend. 


>Christian Fette, leader of German 
trade unionism, has warned the West 
German government that it would be 


stupid not to use the strong forces of 
labor which are offering themselves 
to the democratic state. All those 
who believe in democracy in Germany 
can always rely on the trade unions, 
he emphasized. 


>May Darling, chairman of the Ore- 
gon Federation of Labor’s Standing 
Committee on Education, has been 
named to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. She is a member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


Housing Snafu 
(Continued from Page 11) 


gram generated an enthusiastic re- 
sponse during the peried just before 
Korea. 

Certainly this type of housing is 
far more essential than the building 
of high-priced luxury homes which 
has continued almost undiminished 
during the defense emergency. Yet 
Congress has completely ignored the 
need for this program. 

This has been the record of inac- 
tion on housing. It will not be im- 
proved unless union members and 
other liberal forces insist that now 
more than ever our housing resources 
must be used to meet our most urgent 
housing needs. 

We have got to make it clear to Con- 
gress that business as usual in hous- 
ing is a luxury we cannot afford in 
these critical times. A minimum 
housing program for 1952 must in- 
clude: 

(1) A genuine defense housing 
program to provide moderate rental 


homes for defense workers—if pos- 
sible, by private builders, but if not, 
through publicly financed construc- 
tion. 

(2) 135,000 units of low-rent pub- 
lic housing. 

(3) Special aids for cooperative 
and other non-profit housing projects 
for middle-income families. 

Much valuable time has been lost 
and irreplaceable resources wasted. 
Congress will turn deaf ears to our 
demands for a program 
geared to the defense emergency un- 
less the combined voices of unions 
and other liberal groups in the nation 
can more than match the raucous 
shouts of the real estate lobby. 

This makes it all the more impor- 
tant that local A. F. of L. housing 
committees be organized in every area 
in order to mobilize the pro-housing 
forces in the community. 

Let’s make housing-for-defense 
everybody’s job in 1952! 


housing 


Uncle Sam Should Do It, Too 


(Continued from Page 13) 


since the curtailment of mail and 
elimination of certain postal func- 
tions. 

There have been halfway and piece- 
meal attempts in the past to accom- 
plish some of the things that flow 
freely from labor-management coun- 
cils. 

For example, Public Law 600, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, authorized 
awards to employes for ideas and 
suggestions to improve government 
operation. The establishment of the 
system itself dates back to 1943. 

In the postal service this program 
does not admit rank-and-file repre- 
sentation on the panel designated to 


judge suggestions. For this and pos- 
sibly other reasons the system has 
proved to be a dud in the Postoffice 
Department. Without representation, 
there is less incentive for rank-and- 
file employes to participate. 

It is significant that the agencies 
with the best record along these lines 
are those with employe representation 
on committees functioning on an ad- 
visory basis, variously known by an 
assortment of titles. Basically this 
representation constitutes a phase of 
labor-management relationship. 

A real service would be rendered 
everyone concerned if the Rhodes or 
Withrow bill were enacted into law. 
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bor Works for World Freedom 


By ALEX ROSE 


President, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 


O GROUP has made a bigger 
contribution to the defense 
of world freedom and the 
preservation of democratic liberties 
than the organized working people 
of the United States. They have 
always contributed their share to 
the common pool of toil and sacri- 
fice made by all the people of our 
country and, in addition, they have 
contributed — their effort, 
their special skill and knowledge. 


special 


American labor, better than any- 
one else in the country, knew the de- 
vious ways and disguises of the Com- 
munist enemy and understood the 
menace he constituted to our freedom 
and our welfare. 

Long before the nation as a whole 
was aroused to the evil and corruption 
of communism, we of the organized 
labor movement had come to know the 
aims, motives and tactics of the Com- 
We learned from direct and 
bitter experience with them, because 


munists. 


we were the first victims of their as- 
saults and infiltrations. 

In the trial by battle in which we 
saved our trade unions from capture 
and destruction, we came to know 
that the Communist enemy is ruthless 
and unprincipled, disdainful of truth 
and integrity, dedicated to a foreign 
power which seeks the destruction of 
liberty and democracy. 

It is a devastating commentary on 
the character of the Communist move- 
ment that in America it finds its most 
determined and effective opposition 
not among the capitalists and others 
in high station but rather among the 
working people in whose name the 
Never 
had prophets been so dishonored in 
their own domain as the Communists 
American 
labor, but. then, never had prophets 


Communists pretend to speak. 


have been in the house of 


been so false and never had they so 
dishonored the aims, ideals and as- 
pirations of labor as the Communists 
have done. 

It is not the capitalists and exploit- 
ers of labor whom the Communists 
have fought in the United States. Nor 
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is it the so-called bourgeois class they 
opposed in our country, for most of 
their influential adherents, agents and 
spies have come from the middle 
class, the half-baked intellectuals, 
fuzzy-minded “progressives” and im- 
mature college juveniles. 

It is labor, more than any other 
segment of our population, that has 
been consistently in the forefront of 
the struggle against the Communists. 
The trade unions of America were the 
first to recognize both the evil and 
the duplicity of communism. The or- 
ganized working people constitute the 
one group in American society that 
both knows the score on the Com- 
munists and is ready and willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary to com- 
bat them. 

Working people abroad, who are 
bewildered by the claims and slogans 
of the Communists and are subjected 
to an unceasing stream of slander 
against the United States. which is 
y “Wall Street 
imperialists” and ‘‘capitalist war- 
might well ask why it is 
movement 


supposedly ruled by 
mongers,” 
that the American labor 
has most persistently and most effec- 
tively fought the Communists. The 
answer is simple enough. 

In the age-long struggle of human- 
ity against tyranny, dictatorship and 
other forms of arbitrary power, the 
working people have always been at 
the forefront of the battle. They 
fought the monarchs and the feudal 
They fought the 
slaveholders and the sweatshoppers. 
They fought the Nazis and the Fas- 


lords and barons. 


cists. And they are fighting the 
new form of tyranny and enslave- 
ment which goes under the name 
of communism. 

The basic issue has always been 
the same. We resisted tyranny be- 
cause it denied our rights as indi- 
vidual citizens. It violated our dig- 
nity as human beings and deprived 
us of justice, liberty and equality. 
A brave document of the American 
Revolution, one of the eloquent 
declarations in the history of civili- 
zation, states that all men are created 
equal, are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights and 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The Communists, like the protag- 
onists of tyranny in all ages, deny 
this right and say that individuals 
must surrender their freedoms to the 
supposedly superior wisdom of their 
They speak of 


freedom while they move to enslave 


form of dictatorship. 


the people. Right now they beat their 
breasts with cries of “peace” while 
they prepare for war. 

fool the 
American working people, but it is 


The Communists cannot 


possible that they can still mislead 
have suffered 
the ravages of war and think that 


workers abroad who 
they can find in communism a way 
out of their misery. To them we wish 
to state that the labor 
movement offers them infinitely more 
hope and more sustenance than ever 


American 


the spokesmen of subversion can 
bring. 

The free American labor 
ment has exposed the machinations 
of the Communist labor front. the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
We helped organize the International 


move- 


Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in order to signalize our readiness to 
assist all working people in their 
struggle for freedom and economic 
betterment. We helped expose the 
obscenity of human slavery which 
Soviet Russia practices with the aid 
of its government-controlled unions. 
We have shown how the working 
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people in Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
other Soviet-dominated countries are 
being exploited and sweated for the 
benefit of the Communist master class. 
We shall do everything in our power 
to help our brothers and _ sisters 
abroad resist the encroachments of 
the Communists in the lands that are 
still free and independent, and we 
shall help those in the Soviet orbit 


overthrow the tyrants who oppress 
them and reduce them to misery, 
poverty and degradation. 

To our own people and to our 
friends and fellow workers abroad we 
say: “Be of good heart! We know 
what the Communists have done to 
you and can do to us. We know 
their tricks and stratagems. We have 
fought them and defeated them in 


our own organizations. No matter 
what toil and effort and sacrifice may 
be demanded of us, we shall continue 
to fight them until the infamy of 
Communist duplicity, Communist 
tyranny and Communist enslavement 
is wiped off from the face of the 
earth.” 

Letters abroad can help relay this 
message of hope. 


New Tricks of Anti-Labor Employers 


By CURTIS SIMS 


Director of Organization, Bakery and Confectionery 


ECAUSE of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and various state anti- 
labor statutes, the employer can 
do or say just about anything he 
wants to do or say in order to prevent 
his plant from becoming unionized. 

He can call the employes together 
as a captive audience and harangue 
them on “why you shouldn't join the 
union.” Sometimes his arguments— 
on the surface—seem substantial. But 
scratch the surface and you 
find nothing but his fear that his 
workers’ pay is going up and he 1s 
going to have to institute better work- 
ing conditions. It is up to you to 
expose his statements. 

Don’t be misled into thinking that 
when youve obtained authorization 
cards from a majority of the workers 
that the fight is over. It has only 
begun. Such signatures are more or 
less token, and when the employer 
learns you have them the battle lines 
are really formed. 

Sometimes an employer will agree 
to a election when he has 
been contacted for recognition, but 
most of the time he will compel you 
to go through the National Labor 
Relations Board or State Labor Re- 
lations Board. Now is when you can 
expect the full blast of employer pro- 
paganda. 


below 


consent 


This always follows a general pat- 
tern. The function of new organizing 
literature issued by our union is to 
show up this employer propaganda. 
Copies of the union’s literature are 
available for distribution to the work- 
ers whom the locals are seeking to 
organize. 

If you know ahead of time what 
the employer is going to do, you can 
be warned against it and be ready 
for it. Here is what the employer 
generally does: He sends his propa- 
ganda to the workers, usually in a 
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series of letters about ten days before 
the election. He fires a couple of 
workers. He grants a voluntary in- 
crease in wages. He calls the em- 
ployes into the office, one at a time, 
and promises wage increases. prom- 
ises promotion to a better job and 
threatens loss of time or a wage de- 
crease if the union wins the election. 

There is no reason for any election 
to be lost by the union if the ground 
has been carefully prepared in ad- 
vance. The poor organizer rushes 
in too soon or waits too long. The 
good organizer knows, almost in- 
stinctively, when his position is 
strongest. 


5 owe sad part about the whole thing 
is that workers who are pulling the 
whole wage structure down must ac- 
tually be that there is 
strength and security in unity each 
with the other. They allow the straw 
man of “an outside agency —that’s 
what management calls the union— 
to obscure the fact that when they 
join the union, it is more like the 
union joining them, that they them- 
selves are the union and there is no 
third party concerned. 

Management wouldn't mind the 
union if unions were ineffective. The 
union is worthwhile. Even manage- 
ment. by inference, admits that. 

The practice of writing letters to 
employes has developed, almost over- 
night, into a science. Consider a re- 
cent article in the Chicago Daily 
News which treats this new science: 
“Many bosses think letters help em- 
plove relations, although if the letter 
isn’t written right it can backfire 
badly. There is a definite trick about 
writing such a letter.” 

Yes. the whole thing is a “trick” — 
a trick to trick the workers into be- 
lieving that the bosses have their best 


convinced 


interests at heart. Of course, it is the 
union that has their best interests at 
heart. The boss is out to do only one 
thing—make money. 

Now bosses are sending letters to 
the homes. So the wives can read 
them. The psychology is to scare the 
wives into urging their men to vote 
against union representation by tell- 
ing them (by inference, usually) that 
if the union comes in there'll be a 
strike and wages will stop. 

“*We know that many of the wives 
of our workers are reading the letters 
even if their husbands are not.’ one 
company says,” reported the Daily 
News article. 

“Several companies believe that in 
time of labor disturbances serious 
trouble was averted by the home in- 
fluence on workers,” it continued. 

The most “serious trouble.” from 
the bosses’ standpoint. would be to 
have the union win an election. 

What does all this letter-writing 
mean? It means that employers ave 
pulling every trick in the bag in an 
effort to divert the yet unorganized 
workers from union membership. 

It means that, on the opposite side. 
every union member must make it his 
duty to see that the unorganized 
worker does not fall for this high- 
powered, _triple-distilled 
agency propaganda. 

We can win without paying psy- 
chology professors and advertising 
copywriters fat fees because we have 
the truth and right and justice on our 
side. Labor seeks no fat profits. All 
we seek is a living wage for our peo- 
ple with decent hours and conditions. 
We can extend our membership only 
through the members carrying the 
word of organization to the unor- 
ganized. 

Tell the unorganized not to believe 
that propaganda from employers. 


advertising 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


President Truman—The Charter 
of the United Nations is a contract 
among the mem- 
bers to settle their 
disputes peace- 
fully and to pro- 
mote the econom- 
ic and social ad- 
vancement of all 
peoples for the 


building and 





maintenance of a 
durable ‘world order. We support 
the United Nations and keep this con- 
tract because the Charter expresses 
our fundamental aims in the modern 
world. We know that the fulfillment 
of the Charter will best advance our 
own vital interests—to attain peace 
with justice, to assure freedom and to 
bring about economic and social prog- 
ress for ourselves and all peoples. It 
is for this reason that support of the 
United Nations is and must be Point 
One of our foreign policy. Most of 
the nations of the world share these 
objectives and are working through 
the United Nations to achieve them. 
The United Nations is an organiza- 
tion to help members resolve interna- 
tional difficulties. 
in which the state of world affairs is 
reflected. We cannot expect from the 
United Nations immediate solutions 


It is also a mirror 


of problems as large and complex as 
many that are before it. But already 
we have seen how, by its debates and 
decisions, it is helping to guide the 
nations into the ways of peace. 


Hugo Ernst, president, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes—‘The bigger 
the vote. the bet- 
ter for working 
There, 








people.” 
in a nutshell, is 
the political prob- 
lem facing or- 
ganized labor in 
1952. We've got 


to get working 











peop le to the 
polls. From now on union men and 
women from coast to coast are going 
to hear a lot about this subject. The 
biggest political hurdle labor has is 
registration. The figures show that 
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in city after city frighteningly large 
numbers of union people are not even 
registered. Yet nothing is closer to 
our pocketbooks than our votes. Hard- 
hitting collective bargaining and vig- 
orous, resourceful strike action re- 
main labor’s key weapons in the 
struggle for better living standards. 
But the edges of both are dulled when 
labor’s millions fail to vote. It was 
our failure to vote in 1950 that put 
us in the wringer of rising prices and 
frozen pay; and only our votes in 
1952 can take off that unbearable 
The local union that fails 
to mobilize its membership as voters 
is fighting the workers’ battle with 
one hand tied behind its back. It is 
doing only half the job. It may be 
working like crazy to organize the 
unorganized and to negotiate good 
contracts. But if it is doing nothing 
to hold those gains through putting 
the political power of working people 
behind liberal, progressive-minded 
candidates for public office, it is leav- 
ing the job half done. 


pressure. 


Daniel J. Tobin, president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
It is a fact that 
I am of the la- 
boring class. I 
worked and toiled 
for many years 
almost as a slave, 
but I think I have 
done my share to 
defend honest em- 
ployers and to 
fight for what is commonly called free 
enterprise, based on justice to all. 
All my life I have been trying to in- 
still into the minds of labor and capi- 
tal that we must treat each other as if 
we were on the other side and make 
allowances for the other fellow, under- 
standing fully that we must educate 
those who substantially disagree with 


us, especially when it comes to wages - 


and hours. And we must educate our- 
selves. However, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to make the man who has a 
family believe he has been treated 
justly by his employer when the 
worker is not starving but in want, 
and not able to save anything for the 
rainy day which comes with old age. 








Meanwhile, the employer shows enor- 
mous profits after deducting every 
kind of an expense which clever 
lawyers can devise, in order to reduce 
those profits on paper for the purpose 
of evading taxes and in an endeavor 
to prove to the employes that the 
profits will not warrant an increase 
in wages. Under those circumstances 
it is difficult to make men believe that 
they have been treated fairly. 


George Meany, A. F. of L. secre- 
Here in America we 
have our own 
little Hitlers.. Ra- 
cial and religious 
discrimination on 
the job still exists. 
Bigotry and prej- 
udice are human 
failings which are 
difficult to eradi- 
cate. The Jewish 
Labor Committee has been doing yeo- 
man work in this field. And Bill 
Green has backed it up at every oppor- 
tunity. Quietly but effectively, he has 
striven over the years to eliminate 
this blight upon our democracy, to 
uphold the high principles of the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
knows no color lines and which recog- 
nizes no religious bars—whose found- 
er and first president, as every one 
knows, was a Jew—and the record 
proves the high degree of progress he 
achieved. 





tary-treasurer 





Brien McMahon, Senator from 
Connecticut—The advocates of liberal 
and progressive 
legislation fared 
badly in the 1950 
elections. The re- 
sults are 
showing up in the 
Eighty - second 
Congress. By 
crippling Presi- 
dent Truman’s 
price control and stabilization pro- 
gram, Congress adopted a course that 


now 


has serious consequences on the fight 
to control inflation. The best service 
which can be rendered is to put the 
facts before the people now. In the 
highly charged atmosphere of a polit- 
ical campaign it is often impossible to 
get the issues before the people in 
proper perspective. But if the voters 
are currently informed of what is 
happening in Congress, they will form 
their own judgments on Election Day. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


THE ARRIVAL 


HE New Year hung on a star. 

He looked over the world. “So 

this is it,” he mused. “This is 
my world.” 

He gazed across the scene around 
and below him. 

“While I’m up here I may as well 
get a good look-see, because I won’t 
have much chance to look around 
after I get started on my course.” 

“Which is exactly as it was with 
me,” a tired voice said. 

Close beside the New Year came the 
Old Year, pausing to rest on his staff 
and casting a few backward glances 
along the way he had just come. 

“Have you seen my star any place 
around?” asked the tired voice. “It 
is supposed to be here to pick me up. 
It should arrive about now.” 

“Yes, it’s here beside me,” said the 
New Year, extending a hand to his 
friend. “Come, let me help you up on 
it.” 

As the Old Year climbed up, the 
New Year said: 

“We will have a moment to talk 
before my star swings down and I 
step out upon the world.” 

“Yes, there is always a moment or 
two for the years to meet and greet 
each other,” the Old Year answered. 
“Your star is so bright. Mine seems 
dark in comparison.” 

“Oh, that depends upon your point 
of view,” the New Year replied. “I 
am sure that for many 1951 will 
always be a bright and shining star. 
Of course, I hope that when I leave 
at the end of my term I shall be re- 
membered as a fine year. But I also 
know there will be some who will 
think I have brought sad and dark 
days.” 

“T guess you are right, young man,” 
the Old Year agreed. “I know there 
are many families who will always 
say, in referring to me, “Those were 
the good times,’ or perhaps some will 
say, ‘I’ll never forget 1951. That’s the 
year we were married.’ And others 
will say, ‘Wonderful 1951, that’s the 


year the baby came,’ and many will 


say, “That’s the year I joined the 
union.’ 

“And I suppose if those days are 
added up against the others, there 
will be as many happy times as the 
sad times, when lovers parted or fam- 
ilies were separated, when sons left 
home or daughters moved away. 
There will be a balance struck, no 
doubt.” 

“There will be a balance struck, no 
doubt,” the New Year echoed. “And 
it will be up to me to see to it that for 
a year there is a balance in the world. 
What a task lies ahead for me!” He 
sighed. Then, with a smile of hope, 
he turned to his companion and said: 
“Now I must be on my way. My star 
is swinging down. I am now The 
Present.” 

“And mine is swinging up, to put 
me with The Past,” called the Old 
Year. “Goodbye, dear friend. Good 
luck!” 

And down on Earth all mankind 
waited. Questions filled the air. 

There were some who expected the 
answers to come with the dawning of 
the first day. Wiser ones knew that 
patient waiting would bring forth the 
answers. Others knew that only by 
doing would the responses come. Oh, 
it was a busy, varied lot of people who 
waited on Earth to greet the New 
Year. 

There were the young and happy 
ones, eager to get started. There were 
the older ones, a little pressed for 
time, who demanded only the chance 
to prove again their worth and 
strength. There were also the old, 
for whom the New Year was only a 
little extra time given them for a sum- 
ming up of the years that had gone 
before. 

There were the dreamers and the 
singers, the poets and the artists. 
There were the lawmakers, seeking to 
evolve better rules of conduct to bring 
forth a finer people. There were the 
brave, courageous ones asking if the 
battle soon would end, or if forever 
and ever they must face the deadly 
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forces of hate and violence, to van- 
quish or be vanquished, with no 
middle ground for peace. 

There were the mothers getting the 
children ready for school and taking 
care of the homes. There were the 
fathers going to work to earn the 
money to keep the families. There 
were union men and women going to 
their union meetings to safeguard 
their way of earning their livelihoods. 
There were the merchants and the 
shopkeepers with their wares to meet 
the needs of their communities. And 
the teachers and the students, the in- 
structors and the apprentices learning 
better methods of production. 

There were the military forces wag- 
ing war to gain the peace and the 
ministers and the doctors, the priests 
and laymen seeking to give healthier 
minds and bodies and deep spiritual 
meaning to the lives around them. 

And all, all were looking to the New 
Year to give them the opportunity to 
build a finer world. 

These were the ones to whom the 
New Year looked for help in striking 
the balance against the forces of de- 
struction, the pestilences and the 
plagues, the crimes and misdemeanors 
which cast darkness and shadow 
across The Present. 

For the one breathless moment 
Time stood still. Then with a ray of 
light the New Year stepped upon the 
Earth as across the length and breadth 
of the world sped the wondrous wish 


of “Happy New Year!” 





Students! 


You may have free ma- 
terial about the American labor 


movement by writing to Junior 
Union, American Federation of 


Labor Building, Washington |, D.C. 
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To Be Well- — You MUST RE AD 


BOR: MAGAZINE 


If you belong to a trade union, you owe it to yourself and to your or- 


ganization to be a good citizen and a good trade unionist, a person who is 
well-informed. To be that kind of citizen and that kind of trade unionist, 
you must read the official monthly magazine of the American Federation of 
Labor. You can’t afford to be without it. A year’s subscription costs only $2. 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Mail your subscription today to ————~> + American Federation of Labor 


Washington 1, D. C. 





